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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 





PREACHING IN SCOTLAND. 
[Extract of a Letter from James Buckman to the 
Editor of the Vermont Chronicle.] 

Style of Preaching—- Intelligence of the People. 
Sir,—The preaching of English ministers of 
ali denominations, is, in general, less intellec- 
tual than that which is common in Scotland. 
In that country, some of the clergymen are me- 
thodical and exact to an extreme, in the com. 
position and delivery of their sermons. Their 
discourses resemble lectures prepared for a 
body of learned men, rather than addresses cal- 
culated to instruct and edify a mixed audience: 
they are, consequently, ery and impressive, 
A‘most all the ministers in Scotland that preach 
notes, deliver their discourses from 
memory; and hence, as a matter of course, 
their mode of preparing for the duties of the 
Sibbath, is of the mest laborious and exhavst- 
ing kind. The intelligence of the great body 
of the Scotch people, and their extensive infor- 
mation on theological subjects, make them care- 
ful to secure, and able to appreciate, a learned | 
and an orthodox minisfry. ‘Whoever has re- 
sided for any length of time in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, must have been struck with the vast 
superiority of the middie and lower classes of 
that part of Britain, in respect to general infor- 
mation, to those in a similar condition of life in 
England. This fact presents itself os one of | 
the most striking features of the Scottish char- | 
acter; and the reaction of this state of things 
is powerfully. witnessed in the solid, and mas- 
culine, and intelligent tone which is given to} 
the productions of the pulpit, and to vital relig- | 
jon in general, wherever it exists. The gospel 
has here to work upon a well informed and | 
thinking population, and a corresponding aspect | 
evidently pervades the community of decided | 
believers in that enlightened country.’ 
As I have touched on this point, [| cannot} 
refrain from mentioning what I conceive to be } 
some of the causes of that superiority by which | 
the inhabitants of Scotland, as a body, are con- | 
fessedly distinguished from their southern | 
neighbors, How much influence the climate | 
may have in producing a race of men who are) 
characterized by great vigor of body and of | 
mind, and how far the comparative barrenness | 
and poverty of the country may have a tenden- : 
cy to secure the cultivation and development of | 
the native energies of the people, I shall not 
pretend to determine. Perhaps these things) 
have some effect in modifying the character | 
and habits of the North Britons. There are} 
other causes, however, to which their intellec- 
tual, and particularly their moral and religious} 
superiority, is more obvjously to be attributed, | 


without 











Religious Instruction in Schools and Fumilies. 

The common schools of Scotland have a 
powerful influence in moulding the character of 
the people. In the southern parts of the coun. | 
try, with which I am more particularly acquain- | 
ted, a good education is placed within the reach | 
of the whole of the rising generation, and there 
is not a child that does not acquire some know]- 
edge of the ordinary branches of learning. The 
course of education in the common schools of 
Scotland is not very extensive, but the instruc- 
tion given in the different branches which com- | 
pose that course, is thorough ; and by means of} 
it, a foundation is laid on which may be erected | 
& superstructure of almost any dimensions. | 
Biblical instruction forms a part of the exercis- } 
es of every school, The Bible, so far as IT! 
know, is always one of the Class- Books ; and | 
the Assembly's Catechism is regularly repeat. | 
ed by every scholar that is old enough to com- | 
mit it to memory, Other compendiums of| 
Christian doctrine and duty, in the shape of} 
Catechisms, suited to the different capacities | 
and attainments of the pupils, are used in most; 
of the schools. At the Seminary which I at- 
tended, we were required, every Monday, to) 
repeat the texts of the sermons which we had | 
heard the preceding day; and if any of us had } 
not attended a place of worship, it was cxpect- | 
ed that we should give a safisfactory reason 
why we had not done se, Even in the Classi- 
cel Schools of Scotland, one day in the week is 
usually devoted to the reading of books on re- 
religious eubjects:—so far, at least, as my| 
knowledge enables me to speak on this point, | 
such a practice is common. ‘ Sacred Dia-| 
logues,’ and ¢ Buchanan’s Psalms,’ (Latin,) are! 
books which form. pert of the reading of the | 
different classes that pass through the Grammar- | 
schools of Scotland. I[t is unnecessary to sayy 
that all this is well calculated ‘to exert, upon | 
the youthful mind, an influence which is favor | 
able to religion and morality. 

Instruction on religious subjects is given, at! 
stated times, by most of the heads of families, 
to all the members of their respective house- | 
holds. The evening of the Sabbath is usually | 
employed in reading the Scriptures, and in at-| 
tending to catechetical, and other religious ex. | 
ercises, The Assembly’s Catechism is made | 
a text-book jn every family, as well as in every | 
Family worship is so common in Scot- 
land, that it is attended to, in many instances, 
even by those who are not considered a8 pious | 
persons, [rs. Reed and Matheson, in their 
account of the American churches, mention the | 
case of a person who was in the habit of using | 
profane language, but who, notwithstanding; 
this practice, deemed it proper and necessary to) 
set up family prayer, as soon as he commenced | 
housekeeping, I have known various instances | 
of this kind in Scotland, The picture of Scot- | 
tish life which is drawn by Burns in his ¢ Cot-} 
ter’s Saturday night,’ is not a faucy piece, but 
a faithful representation of the principles and | 
habits of the great body of the people, It is | 
true, they have, like the descendants of the | 
Puritan Pathers of New England, become less | 
noted for the strictness of their morality and | 
religion, than they were in former times; and) 
it must also be admitted, that there is among} 
them much of ‘the torm of godliness,’ where 
the * power’ of it is not felt: but, at the same 
time, it is true, that there is, 1m that part of 
Britain of which I am speaking, a great amount | 
of real, intelligent, active piety. 


school, 


i 


} but so far as they have been vigorously em- 


| respective churches, as easily and as effectually 


A ETE 





Expository Preaching. 

Expository preaching is common among all 
the different denominations in Scotland; and 
this, I doubt not, contributes largely to the in- 
telligence of the people on religious subjects. 
I believe there are ministers in Scotland who 
have, in their public discourses, expounded to 
their congregations, the whole of the sacred 
Scriptures, It is interesting to see every per- 


son, young and old, come to meeting with hie} 


Bible, and follow the minister, as he proceeds 
from verse to verse, and refers to the different 
passages, by tneans of which he illustrates and 
confirms the various positions advanced in his 
discourse. In the south of Scotland, and, for 
any thing I know to the contrary, in other 
parts of the country also, it is so common for 
people to carry their Bibles with them to the 
house of God, or to keep a sufficient number for 
the use of their families in their pews, that 
any person who might not have one, would ap- 
pesr singular; and it would be deemed a piece 
of politeness, to hand him one to use during 
the time of the meeting. Some of the English 
Congregational ministers have tried the plan of 
expounding the Scriptures to their people, after 
the manner of the Scotch preachers; but in 
only avery few instances have they long per- 
severed in this plan, 

The Scetch ministers regularly examine 
their people on theological subjects, Once, at 
least, and more commonly twice in the year, | 
every minister goes around the whole of what 
would be called his ‘ parish,’ and catechises 
all his hearers, young and old, male and female. 
On the Sabbath day, he appoints, from the pul- 
pit, the time and place for *‘ examinations’ dur- 
ing the week; and it is expected, that, at the 
appointed hour, all his hearers who reside in 
the neighborhood, shall assemble in the house 
which has been fixed upon for his mecting, 
The minister has a list of his people in the | 





| vicinity, which he calls over, each one answer. | 


‘ 


ing to his name as called. The names of those | 
who way be absent, are marked, and inquiries | 
are made of such as are present, whether the | 
reason of their absence is known. The As-| 
semblv’s Catechism is always made the text. | 
book on such occasions; and the man, or wo- 
man, or child, that could not answer the ques- 
tions contained in that manual, would be sure 
to be noticed as peculiarly ignorant by all who 
were present. 

Such, I think, are some of the most impor- 
tant of the means, which, under God, have ren- 
dered the people of Scotland so distinguished 
among the rest of the nations of the earth, for 
their knowledge, their morality, and their re- 
ligion, So far as these means have fallen into | 
disuse in any part of the country, the people 
have become as ignorant and vicious as others ; 


ployed, ‘hey have becn instrumental in main- 
taining that high standard of sobriety and intel- 
ligence,’for which the Scot#h have been so 
noted, Some of these means could not, in the 
present state of things, be employed in England. 
In consequence of the great diversity of senti- 
ment which prevails in that country, and the 
tenacity with which the several denotninations 
are disposed to hold their peculiar views, no 
such course of religious instruction as in com- 
mon in the schools of Scotland, could be con- 
nected with a general system of education in 
England; nor do I suppose that the English 
could be easily induced to submit to those 
public ‘examinations,’ to which the Scotch are 
accustomed, and to which, indeed, they are 
strongly attached. The other means which I 
have mentioned, however, might be brought into 
operation in England, and in this country algo, 
by ministers ard by the members of their 


as in Scotland, 


MORAL INSANITY. 


Some thirty years ago a young lady, the only 
daughter of a noble house in the north of Ger- 
many, from having been one of the most cheer- 
ful girls became subject to fits of the deepest 
melancholy. All the entreaties of her parents 
were insufficient to draw from her the reason 
of it; to their affection she was cold, to their 
caresses rude; and though society failed to en- 
liven her she bore her part im it with a power 
and venom of sarcasm that were as strange to 
her former character as they were unbecoming 
her sex and youth. The parents contrived 
during her temporary absence from home, to 
investigate the contents of her writing desk, 
but no indications of a concealed or disappoint- 
ed passion were to be found, and it was equal- 
ly clear that no papers had been removed. 
They next heard that the house in which she 
was visiting had been burrt to the ground; that 
she had been saved with great difficulty, though 
her room was not in that part of the building 
where the fire had commenced ; that her es- 
cape had at first been taken for granted, and 
that when her door was burst open she was 
found still dressed and seated in her usual mel- 
encholy attitude, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. She returned home neither altered in 
manner nor changed in demeanor, and as pain- | 
fully brilliant in conversation wheo forced into 
it. Within two months of her return the house 
was burnt to the ground, and her mother per- 
ished in the flames; she was again found in 
the same state as on the former occasion? suf- 
fered herself to be led away without eagerness 
or resistance ; did not alter her deportment up- 
on heering the fate of her mother, made no at- 
tempt to console her father, and replied to the 
condolence of her friends with a bitterness and 
scorn a!most demoniaca!l, The father and 
daughter removed to a spa for change of scene. 
On the night of their arrival the hotel was in 
flames ; but this time the fire began in her 
apartment, for from her window were the sparks 
first seen to issue, and again was she found, 
dressed, seated, and in areverie, The hotel 
was the property of the sovereign of the little 
state in which the spa was situated, An in- 
vestigation teok place; she was arrested, and 
ut once confessed that on each of the three oc- 
casions she had been the culprit; that she 
could not tell wherefore, except that she had 


ding him, or commanding him; and when he 
(is sick, you must force him, and stand further 


| opened the door, and her pale, sickly-looking 


Each time she had striven against it as long as 
she could, but was unable to withstand the: 
temptation ; that this longing first supervened 
a few weeks after she had been seized with @ 
sudden depression of spirits; that she felt a ha- 
tred to all the world, but had strength to refrain 
from oaths and curses againet it, She is at 
this moment in a mad-house, where she was at 
first allowed some liberty, but after an exhibi- 
tion of homicidal monomania towards a child, of 
a ferocity most appalling, it was found necessa- 
ry to apply the severest restraint. She still 
possesses her memory, her reasoning powers, 
her petulant wit, and observes the most scru- 


pulous delicacy. — Monthly Law Magazine. 





PARENTAL DECISION, 

[From an Address to Mothers, prefixed to the volume! 
entitled, ‘Truth Made Simple,’ by the Rev. Jobn 
Todd.} 

It is not difficult to be decided, were this 
all: but to be decided and firm while the feel- 
ings and the voice are as soft as the notes of 
the lute, is difficult. Your child has no judg- 
ment, [Hundreds of times every week, and 
many times every day, he must be denied, and, 
have his wishes and his will submit to yours, 
When he is well, you must, of necessity, be 
constantly thwarting his inclinations, forbid-~ 


than ever sloof from indulgence. Even when 
you feel that he is on the bed of death, you 
must control him, govern him, command hi 
and see that he obeys! Your own decision; 
energy, and firmness, must never wave for 
moment in his presence. While a mother’s 
heart pleads for indulgence, you must have & 
resolution which will plead you to do your 
duty, even while the heart bleeds, and the eyes 
weep, That noble mother—who held her 
child while its leg was amputated, and did it 
with a firmness that he dared not resist, and 
with a tenderness that made him feel that she 
did it for his good—who does not admire ?— 
These two qualities, decision and mildness, are 
seldom found in man, He is either too stern, 
or too lenient. But the mother! she can pos- 
sess them both, and have them both in exer- 
cise at the same moment. But she must have 
the aid of heaven. She must seek it in pray- 
er, at the foot of the throne, and there she will 
find it. 

I could point you toa son who cherishes 
the memory of his mother as- something inex- 
pressibly dear and sacred. She was a widow, 
and he, her only son. When a young man, 
he said something or did something in the pre- 
sence ofhis sister and a cousin, both young 
ladies, highly improper, His mother told him 
of his fault mildly and kindly, and requested 
him to make an apology to the girls. This 
he declined, She insisted upon it, and em } 
lnid ler commands,” He réfused, She “ 
requested him to go with her into his cham-| 
ber in the third story. He complied. She 
then very coolly took the key and told him 
she should lock the door, and he would neither 
see her face, nor receive food, till he submitted. 
The next day she called at the door of the pri- 
soner, ‘ My son, are you ready to comply with 
my request?’ ‘No, mother,’ The second 
day, the same question was asked, and the same 
answer received. The third day, she went to 
the coor, and says, ‘James, you think by hold- 
ing out thus, your mother will yield, and come 
to yourterms: but you do not know her, I 
am in the path of duty, and I shall not yield 
till the timbers of this house decay and fall, 
should I live so long:’ That evening he | 
would have sent a message to hia mother, but 
he had no messenger. On the fourth day, he 
promised to do whatever she required. She 


boy embraced her with tears, asked her par- 
don, and submitted to her requisition, He 
has siice been seen to shed tears of gratitude 
over that decision and faithfulness, and to as. 
sert with the utmost confidénce, that it was thia 
firmness in ‘his widowed mother that saved 
him from irreyocable ruin, 





{From the Common School Journal. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
AND THE DANGERS TO WHICH THEY 
ARE EXPOSED. 

Addressed to the Professional men of Massachu- 

setts. 

Gentlemen,—Having ehown, I hope to your 
satisfaction, that private schools and academies 
as they now exist in the Commonwealth, te 
to degrade our town schools and impair th 
usefulness, I will now, as was proposed, advert 
to the reasons that are commonly given, for ta- 
king children from the district school, and pla- 
cing them in those above-mentioned, and you 
will allow me to bring this subject directly 
home to yourselyes. Itis a fact, too notorious 
to need any proof, that professional men, more 
than any other entire class of our citizens, take 
their children from Common Schools and send 
them to private schools. Consequently, the 
observations which I propose to make, will 
apply to you with particular force. 

Why do you take your children from the 
district school, and put them to the private 
school ? I shall take no notice of the insinua- 
tion that is sometimes made, that it arises from 
pride, and that this course is pursued for the 
purpose of building up an aristocracy in somety. 
As such motives are unworthy, charity and 
even justice forbids their imputation upon you. 
j trust that your motives are good, though] am 
satisfied that you take a narrow view of the 
subject. You contend, that town schools are 
corrupting in their influence ; that some of the 
scholars are addicted to profanity and obsteni- 
ty, or, are rude and vulgar in their manners; 
and that you take your children from them lest 
their manners and morals shonld be corrupted. 
This is the plea which f have heard some: of 
your number make, Now Jet us examine this 
plea in all its parts, We readily allow that 
there are improprieties among children intown 
schools, and the same is true, in some djgree 


ammonite 
an irresistible longing to sct houses on fire. | ( 





Thing your children from the district school, you 
do not entirely deliver them from evil. Sup- 
pose the town schools are as corrupt as is rep- 

| tesented—what is your daty under these cir- 

cumstances ? to abandon them altogether, and 

let them sink deeper and deeper in corruption ? 

No; it is your duty, as public men, to reform 
| them. ‘The great mass of the people are, and 
forever must be, dependent upon these little 
seminaries ; and if their character is bad, you 
are bound to lend your influence to reform 

“them, to elevate and purify their character. 
All reforms ought to be commenced, and carri- 
ed forward by the intelligent part of the com- 
munity ; and you, Gentlemen,—you, who have 

intelligence and standing, and character,—are 

false to your trust, if you suffer five-sixths of 
the rising generation to grow up in ignorance, 

‘and to fall into vice, without attempting their 

rescue, 

You wil] admit, that you are under obligation 
to attempt to improve the schools; but you 
will ask, how this shall be done? ‘The very 
first step isto put your children into these 
schools. Ifyour children are more intelligent 
and virtuous than the rest of the scholars, they 
will exert a salutary influence upon the whole 
school, and so counteract the immoral influence 
of the less-favored classes, If your children 
are placed in the town schools, you will have a 


own children, They guard their children at 
the present moment, instead of furnishing them 
with a shield by which they can, in future life, 
protect themselves. Instead of Jaboring to pu- 
rify the atmosphere which their children must 
breathe when they come upon the theatre of 
action, they take them from the surrounding 
atmosphere, and thereby allow vapors more 
noxious, and exhalations more deadly, to arise ; 
and when the whole air has become so charged 
with impurity, 

‘ That nature sickens, and each gale is death,’ 
their children must be turned out to inhale this 
poisonous sirocco. 

This, Gentlemen, is literally the course you 
pursue, who patronise private schools to the 
neglect of town schools. You withdraw your 
children from the mass, and suffer the mass to 
become more corrupt than it would be under 
other circumstances; so that when your child- 
ren become of age, they must mingle with this 
corrupt mass; must be turned out into a com- 
munity filled with ignorance and vice; 1gno- 
rance and vice, too, whose tide you have con- 
tributed to swell. 

Nor does this withdrawal of your children from 
the society of children around you, exerts good 
moral influence upon your own children, them- 
selves, You keep them fromthe whir! wind, by 
exposing themto the deadly vapors of a prison, 





greater motive to attempt their improvement. 
To reform the community, you must come! 
down to a level with them, and thereby show 
that you have an interest in their welfare. If) 
you stand aloof from the community, and re- 
buke their wanderings, they will pay but little 
attention to your warning voice. But if you 
come to the bosom of the community ; if you 
stand, as it were, in the midst, and Jabor for 
their improvement, they wil] become co-wor- 
kers with you, For this, you have Divine ex- 
ample. Christ, who came to reform the world, 
received sinners and ate with them. As you 
are sensible that town schools are degraded, you 
are bound, by every sense of duty, to attempt 
to reform them ; and to do this effectually you 
must put your own children into them, 

It is singular, that you should make their 
need of reformation, the reason for abandoning 
them. Is this the way you do in your respect- 
ive professions ? Do you who ore lawyers, re- 
fuse to assist your client, because he is in dif- 
ficulty and needs your assistance? Do you 
who practice the healing art, make the sickness 
of your patient the reason why you will not 
visit hin ? And do you who minister at the 
altar, refuse to instruct your charge, and ad- 
minister the consolations of religion, because 
your people are ignorant, and afflicted, and 
therefore need your teaching and sympathy ? 
When you can justify yourselves in pursuing 
this course in your respective professions, then 
you can consistently abandon the town schools, 
because they are low and degraded, 

, ,L know you may say that, as parents, you 
OUght not ta expose your children to tempta- 
tion ; and that, while these schools are corrupt, 
you are exposing your children, by sending 
them where they will be in danger of being 
corrupted. This plea is plausible, and deserves 
grave consideration. But after all the reflec- 
tion I have been able to bestow upon it, I am 
persuaded that it is the dictate of wisdom, and 
itis your duty, to put your children into the 
district school. Your children must associate 
with the children of the poor and vicious at 
some period or other; and in my estimation the 
sooner the better, so far as it is done by send- 
ing them to the same school, If you keep 
your children from the town school, and inter. 
dict their intercourse with the children of the} 
poor and less-favored classes, during their mi- 
nority. they must associate with them, when 














they become ofage, You may keep them from 
such intercourse fora period, but associate with 
them they will and must, at some period of 
their lives. If you keep them from such inter- 
course ; if you have them under your own eye, 
till they become free, they will then be sent 
into the world, totally ignorant of the great 
mass of the people, with whom they are to as- 
sociate, and must mix, in a community where 
the very persons they once slighted and des- 
pised, will make a great majority, and so gov- 
ern the town, the state, and the nation. 

Your children, I repeat it, must come in 
contact with the children of the poor and less- 
favored classes, at some period or other, and 
in my estimation, the sooner, the better for 
them, and for all concerned. The child of six 
oreight years of age goes to the district 
school ; and if he hears profanity, or witnesses 
improprieties, he comes home, and in all the 
simplicity of childhood relates it to his parents. 
This gives them a good opportunity to point 
ous the evils of the practice. And instruction, 
given under such circumstances, will be much 
more likely to be heeded, than though it were 
given, when there was no such case before you. 
But if, through fear that your child may be cor- 
rupted, you keep him secluded from society, 
tillhe becomes twelve or fifteen years of age, 
he will then sec and hear what is improper; 
but as he will conceal it from you, you will 
have no opportunity of giving him instruction, 
to counteract the temptation to which he has 
been exposed ; and hence he will be more like- 
ly to be corrupted in this case than in the oth- 
er. 

Professional men, you know, have always 
been in the habit, more or less, of keeping their 
shildren aloof from the children around them. 
They have very frequently been taken from the 
district school, and sent abroad to some private 
schoo!. This has been done to keep them from 
temptation. But what has the result proved ? 
Has it demonstrated the wisdom of this course ? 
Professional men have had occasion to mourn 
over the follies, and to weep over the ruin of 
their sons, as frequently as other men, to say 
the least. And those who now refuse to send 
theirchildren to town schools, through fear that 
they may be corrupted, must take a narrow view 
of the subject. They are so engrossed with 
the present moment, that they do not look intu 
the future; they suffer their minds to be so 
blinded by selfishness, as not to Jook beyond 








at least, in select schools ; consequently ly ta- 











what they suppose to be the welfare of their 


Taking them from the town school, and placing 
them with a select few, naturally fills them with 


| pride and leads them to look with indifference up- 


on those, they are thus taught to consider as far 
beneath themselves, Thus, instead of purifying 
the hearts of your own children, you dry up the 
very fountain of benevolence, and lay the foun- 
dation for the future ruin of your own offspring. 
This course also creates invidious distinctions 
in society, and so proves an injury to all classes. 
No one cause contributes so much to introduce 
the terms and the distinctions of other countries 
into our favored land, as the practice [ am now 
opposing. ‘Fhe distinction of rich and poor, 
high and low, patrician and plebeian, has no 
place under our institutions, But if one class 
in the community cherish the principle, that 
their children are too good to be educated with 
the mass, those children when they come upon 
the stage, Will be filled with patrician haughti- 


ness and tyranny; and in this way, the dis- | 


tinctions of the dark ages, and of aristocratic 
governments, wil! be revived on these happy. 
shores, 

The tendency to this, is natural and direct. 
The little miss of thirteen, who has been taken 


from the Common School, and placed ina se- ; 


lect school, will walk the street with a more 
tormal step, and will exhibit more important 
airs, than those of her age who are kept in the 
institutions where their parents were educated. 
And the lad of sixteen, who has received his 
education in a high school, will entertain a 
suspicion at least, that those who attend the 
town school, are ignorant and vulgar, and hard- 
ly worthy of his attention.; And let these feel- 


ings once gain possession of the youthful heart, | 


and it will be hard to eradicate them. They 
will naturally grow with the gruwth of your 
children, and strengthen with their strength, 
till they become their ruling principles of ac- 
tion, 

1 do not say that all children educated in 
this way, will become aristocratic and imperi- 
ous; but I do say, that this is the natural ten- 
dency of the practice | am opposing ; and more- 
over, that ifyou educate your children, in this 
way, and especially if you do this in the 
country, it will require your utmost care to 
counteract the tendency. 
danger to which your sons will be exposed, If 
they are educated in the manner of which we 
have been speaking, and if they imbibe the 


spirit which such an education naturally in- 


spires, when they come to mix with society 
they will find their way hedged up, and their 
prospects defeated, by those from whose soci- 
ety they were early taken. Thus, mortified in 
their fcelings, and defeated in their plans, they 
have a strong temptation to turn demagognue, 
and to become the assailants of those who were 
educated in the same way with themselves. 
If you look at the good of society, or the pros- 
perity of your own children, f think you will 
on reflection, agree with me, that it is the dic- 
tate of wisdom and of duty, to have them edu- 
cated with those of the community around you, 
T am satisfied, that as a class, you are not de- 
sirous of building up distinct classes in the 
community ; that you are not aiming at the 
injury of society around you. You will cheer- 
fully comply with any regulation which will 
subserve the interest of the community. If 
you are convinced that the course you have 
pursued is, on the whole, unwise or inexpedi- 
ent, you have no pride of opinion to gratify, by 
adhering to your present practice. If you are 
convinced that the town schools need your 
patronage, and that select schools are detri- 
mental to the cause of popular education, you 
will at once transfer your children to the in- 
stitution established by your fathers, for the 
benefit of the whole commnnity—of church and 
of state, 

This is unquestionably true of you as a class, 
But there may be exceptions. Some of your 
numbers may feel differently, and be disposed 
to sustain select schools, whatever may be 
their effect upon society, Ifthis be the design, 
and these the feelings, of any I now address, 
I trust you will have the candor and frankness 
to avow it. Come out like men, then, and Jet 
your purpose and your motives be known. 
You who are clergymen, come before your con- 
gregations, and tell them plainly that you will 
not allow your children to associate with theirs 
in the district school, lest their morals should 
be corrupted ;—lJet the lawyer make the sane 
declaration to his clients, and the physician to 
his patients. This, as honest men, you will 
feel called upon to do, lest your motives should 
be misrepresented. But what, think you, 
would be the effect of such anavowal? Would 
it strengthen your hold upon the affections of 
the gréat mass upon whom you depend for 
support? I will not aver, that the result 
would be fatal to your standing in society ; but 
T will hazard the conjecture, that it would not 


There is another ; 





enlarge the sphere of your influence, or redound 
to your honor or prosperity. 
Consider, my friends, that you live in the ie 
midst of an observing, thinking community. 
The charm of antiquity is fast dispelling. 
Thoee at the present day, who would be re- 
i spected, must be frank and open in their course. 
The professions as such, have ceased to be a 
shield; there are not wanting those who would 
delight to pull you down from the elevated 
stations which you occupy. It behooves you 
then, to show to the mu)titude around you, that 
|you have a sympathy for your race; that you 
| feel for the welfare of the community in which 
‘you live ; and thet you are willing to embark 
lyour interest, and that of your children with 
theirs, and are willing to prosper or perish with 
ithem. This is the dictate of wisdom. I would 
not ask you to encourage a policy, promotive 
of your own prosperity alone ; 1 would not ad- 
‘vise you to a course, which, as mere worldlings, 
it would be expedient for you to pursue, But 
when duty and interest coincide; when, what 
will elevate your own standing in society, will 
improve the mora!s and increase the happiness 
of the whole community, | can urge upon you 
with perfect propriety, the duty of putting your 
children into the town schools. Do not, my 
respected friends, mistake the teachings of true 
jwisdom; but let your conduct show, that 
you are worthy of the respect of the eged and 
of the young, 








SELECT ILLUSTRATIONS: 
ORIGIN AND MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 
Ezekiel xvi. 10. 


‘1 covered thee with silk.--This is the only 
chapter in which the word (mesht) occurs, 
‘which the generality of the Jewish interpre- 
, ters, and most modern translators, understand 
‘to denote silk. But to this it has been objected, 
that silk was not likely to have been known to 
| the Jews, since the Romans were net acqnaint- 
ed with it till the time of Augustus ; and since, 
‘if it was known to them, it will be necessary 
,to suppose an intercourse with China which 
| has always been regarded as the native country 
‘of silk, and from which only it is probable that 
i raw silk could be obtained, The obscurity of 
(the ancient intimations does certainly involve 
ithe subjeet in great uncertainty, For as those 
; from whom the western nations obtained their 
jsilk, made a great mystery of its origin and 
‘manvfacture, the ancient writers give such inti- 
i mations and explanations-—made up of conjec- 
‘ture founded on some obscure hints which had, 


Se een ee 


iin the course of time, been collected—that it 
‘might be at times doubtful whether they at all 
spoke of silk and the silk-worm, were it not 
that the later ancient writers, who lived when 
the article had become well known, continue to 
speak as obscurely as their predecessors about 
its origin, 

The question may be narrowed a little by 
the observation—that it is not necessary to sup- 


pase that the Hebrews of Palestine had any 
knowledge of silk as a material of dress. It 


silk be intended in the present instance, it 
proves nothing on this point; for Ezekiel had 
spent many years in captivity to the Babylo- 
‘nians, and the question evidently is only, 
whether silk was known to that people. Indeed, 
that the question should be strictly limited to 
this, seems evident from the fact, that the word 
does not occur in any portion of Scripture write 
ten in Palestine, In estimating this probability, 
'we are to recollect that Ezckiel himself, in the 
‘ensuing chapter (verse 4), calls Babylonia ‘s 
land of traffic,” and Babylon ‘a city of mer- 
‘chants. ‘This passage forms the text of Hee- 
{ren’s inquiry into the commerce of the Babylo- 
i nians, to which it makes a most interesting com- 
| anaes: Babylon was in fact a great com- 
mercial city, forming the entrepot for the com- 
‘merce of the countries to the east and west, 
‘being, from the advantages of its intermediate 
‘situation, upon a great navigable river opening 
ito the gulf of Persia, an immense caravanserai, 
in which character it has in later days been, on 
/a more humble scale, represented by Bagdad. 
Babylon was itself a place of great demand and 
|consamption for all the Iyxuries of far coun- 
‘tries ; and hence such luxuriss were sought by 
its merchants, or brought to them by the great 
mercantile people of the time ; and that these 
luxuries included goods ebtained on the shores 
of India has already been intimated in the note 
on 2 Chron. xx, 36,to which we beg to refer 
the reader. It is quite true that silk does not 
occur in the list of the articles which was the 
| object of the Indian trade ; but that this listis 
{very incomplete and unsatisfactory has been 
intimated in the note to which we refer. The 
country of silk, however, is not India, but 
China; the Indians themselves having been, 
down to a very modern date, supplied from 
that country. It is not, however, necessary to 
extend the voyages of the Babylonians, Phe- 
nicians, or Arabians to China, in order to bring 
them into a condition to obtain silk. It is-suf- 
ficient to suppose that they got it from the In- 
dians, who not enly from a very obvious prob- 
ability, but from historieal intimations, would 
appear to have traded with China, and to have 
partially arrayed themseives with its silks. 
As worn by them, it could not fail to attract 
the attention of the traders from Western Asia, 
who would desire to obtain it, and did obtain 
it at enhanced price, from the [ndians, and 
sold it at a price still more enhanced at Baby- 
lon, Indeed, the scarcity of silk even in Ro- 
man times, and the prodigious price which it 
brought (weight for weight with gold), seems 
to demonstrate that it had passed through sev- 
eral hands in ite progress westward, and that 
the merchants did not immediately derive it 
from the country in which it was produced. 
These conjectures would be of little posi- 
tive worth were they supported by probabilities 
only. But, in fact, * Assyria ’ (understood of 
Babylonia in the large sense) was the source 
from which the Romans continued to derive 
their silk even in the time of Pliny ; and this is 
always mentioned, previously, as the country 
from which silk was brought; slthough the 
nations of Eastern Europe were not ultimately 
unaware that it came from a more remote 
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country, which they called Serica, me ee 
which they had many absord ideas, 9u = 
which China appears to have been pede 
understood. From this it will appear 0 
question’as to the existence of silk in Ba y'o- 
nia is merely one of date, and although it may 
not be possible to find any positive statement 
to indicate its presence there at the time when 
Ezekiel wrote, there is every probability im fa- | 
vor of this conclusion; as, when we first find 
it in those 1ntermediate countries, there is not 
the least intimation that it had there only newly | 
become known ; and we can come near enough 
to show, that, that if it had not been newly in- 
troduced, it must have been known there in 
the time of Ezekiel. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the first persons | 
who brought wrought silk into Europe were | 
the Greeks of Alexander's army, which con- 
quered the Persian empire, in which Babylon 
was then included, In other words, about} 
950) years alter Ezekiel, silk is known to have 
been used in the dress of the Persians. Jahn | 
even conjectures that the famous robe, which | 
the Persians adupted from the Medes as a 
dress of honor, tas of silk; and if so, as the | 
luxury of the Medes was contemporary with 
that of the Babylonians, we should find silk on 
the frontiers of Babylonia even about the time 
of Ezekiel. Now, what was known. to the 
Persians, and possibly to the Medes, was not| 
likely to be unknown to the sidl more luxurious | 
Babylonians, who moreover had accers to the | 
shores of the country where silk might be 
found; and should it be alleged that the Per- | 
sians had greater facilities of obtaining silk by | 
the land route from the frontiers of China, the | 
effect will be the same, for we may be sure that | 
the results of Persian, as well as of Arabian | 
and Phenician, commerce, found their way to, 
the great mart of Babylon, As the Medes and 
Babylonians (or at least the latter) were luxuri- | 
ous and wealthy, and fond of rich dresses, it 
may well be supposed that they absorbed all | 
the limited supply which reached them; and as 
the nations more west were less rich and of 
plainer manners, the merchants had no motive | 
to carry the commodity to a more western mar- | 
ket. This will show that silk may long have | 
been in use in Babylonia before it was known 
in Europe and on the western shores of Asia. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that the silk 
came to the west manufactured in cloth half 
silk; and it is said the plan was devised of un. | 
ravelling the stuff, which was re-woven into | 
cloth of entire silk, The only proper silk | 
manufactures that we can find to have existed 
in the west were those of the Phenicians at, 
Tyre and Berytus; which seems to show that | 
the Phenicians not only possessed the trade 
in silk but the process of manufacture, which | 
they carefully kept secret. 

As the dress described in this chapter is in- | 
tended to be of the richest materials, it might | 
well be supposed that the prophet would men- 
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tion silk, if silk were known to him, Silk | 
continved to bear an astonishing high price | 
down to a comparatively late period. Thus | 


we find that silk was forbidden to be worn by | 
men, under Tiberius. When they did wear | 
it, silk formed only a part of the fabric, robes | 
entirely of silk being left to the women. It 

is numbered among the most extravagant luxu- | 
ries or effeminacies of Heliogadalus, that he 

was the first man who wore a robe of entire silk ; | 
and the anecdotes are well known of the em-| 
peror M. Antonious, who caused a silk robe 

which had become his property to be sold: and 
of the Ewperor Aurelian, who refused on the | 
ground of its extravagant cost, a silk dress | 
which his censor: earnestly requested from him. | 


Such anecdotes have an emphasis here, where. | 
by a figurative reference to the most rich and 


costly articles of dress then known, God des- 
cribes the precious and glorious things with | 
which he had invested the people he redeemed | 
from the bondage and misery of Egypt. 


LIBERIA. 


Items gathered from the Liberia Herald, 
April, 1839. 

Bartist Cnurcues.—-The editor gives an 
account of a quarterly meeting of the Baptist | 
churches at Milsburg, which he says was an| 
interesting and refreshing season. 

Meruovist Mission.—The Methodist mis- 
sion at White Plains have ereected a dwelling 
house, workshop, school house, and outbuild- 
ings, all neat, commodious and convenient. 
They have established a semi-monthly publica- 
tion at Liberia, entitled * @frica’s Luminary, 
edited by Rev. John Leys and Doctor S. M. E. 
Gobeen, In noticing this paper, the editor of 
the [lerald remarks: 

‘[t is not the least of our pleasure to per- | 
ceive in the editorial reference to the woe 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


of the unfortunate Mr. Finley, a determination 
on the part of the editors to pursue a straight- 
forward and truth-teliing course. It is only / 
by this course, that we can hope to draw any | 
important aid to the Colony or country from 
abroad. Deception wil] eventually be exposed, | 
and brand the deceiver and the cause with in- | 
famy and detestation. Flerid, and exaggera- 
ted statements have been the bane of the Col- | 
ony. And as we find in ali past experience 
and instances, and unaccountable propensity 
to mystify, amplify and magnify every thing | 
said, done, seen or thought, in this land of | 
dreamy mysteriousness, a ceaseless regard | 
should be had to the soberness of truth,’ | 

This mission have also established a Sem- 
inary or High School at Monrovia, under the | 
direction of Jabez A. Burton, A, B. | 

Deatus.—Rev. T.. Smith, of the Baptist | 
church, died in January, in the triumph of faith. 
The editor of the Herald speaks of him as hav- 
ing been the means of much good to the | 
church, both at Monrovia, Millsburg, and Cald- | 
well, In March, Rev. J. B. Berton, of the 
Methodist Church, died at Monrovia. His 
character and usefulness is spoken of in the 
highest terms, 

Governor Bucnannan arrived the first of 
April. He had made a tour through the Colo- 
ny, and was joyfully received. 

War.—There has been an attack upon Bas- | 
sa Cove, by the Fishmen; which was, however, | 
repulsed, without very serious loss on the part | 
ofthe Colony, The natives have also made | 
an attack on Sinoe settlement, killed three 
Americans, and wounded seven others. 

Transiations, &c.—Rev. Wm, G. Crock- 
er, of the Baptist Mission, has translated the 
Gospels of Matthew and Lukeinto the Bassa 
tongue; and Rev. Mr. Wilson, missionary of 
the American Board at Cape Palmas, has trans. 
lated Matthew into the Grebo language. He 
has also published ¢ A Brief Grammatical Anal- 
ysis of the Grebo language.’ The following 
extract will give some idea of the construction 


of the Janguage : 
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It lightens, yau a po yi, the sky he winks 
his eyes. 

To thunder, tech mane, the thunder bawls. 

It rains, nuh ble, the rain talks. 

It is dark, hoide bi baka, darkness lays on 


very hard. 
gvinainia gnamu,. the day that is go- 
ing to give light. 
1 am going to look 
my head. 


The following is an extract ot a letter from 


To-morrow, 


To consider, wi nalu yimu, 


a colored woman who emigrated in Feb uary 
lust, in the Satupa, to her sister in New-York, 
dated 

Mitissuren, May 20th. 

‘This is a delightful place, indeed, There 
is no douht that any one, who is disposed to 
work at all, can get a living in Millsburg. 
There is as muchland as you choose to take 
up, and you may plant what you choose. You 
can go any where you please in the woods, and 
cut timber wherever you find it. The people 
enjoy themselves quite as much as the freest 
white man in America, We are very well 
satisfied with the place. Many things are 
scarce here, but this must be expected in all 
new countries like this, 

‘This is the greatest place for religion | 
have ever seen. It seems as if every one had 
been converted, from the least tothe greatest. 
I have never seen so much piety in all my life, 
as Ihave seen since 1 have been here. No 


one could be otherwise than satisfied here, if 


they are disyosed to be satisfied at all. 

‘ Any kind of seed you plant will grow, and 
as for corn and such things, 1 have never seen 
a better place for raising them. : 

A letter from another of the emigrants, to the 
Rev. Dr. Proudfit says :— 

‘Death has taken my effectionate husband. 

I am a widow: but Jesus is my friend. I have 
found him to be my friend indeed, He has 
raised vp friends in Africa for me, through 
all my troubles. I have not as yet felt as if 
I wanted to return to the United States. My 
husband’s dying words were, that I should re- 
main in Africa with the children, and that the 
Lord would provide. 

‘ Dear Sir, though many are my privations, 
yet I bless the Lord that I am here. I feel 
to-day, although a widow, satisfied to spend 
the remainder of my days in Africa; and may 
the Lord spare my children to prove a blessing 
to this country, is all that [have to give for 
my portion.’— Ch. Intel. 








[From the Providence Journal.! 
A GOOD TIME: 
How happy the children look! was the ex- 
clamation of every one who saw the gathering 
at Kendall Farm on Wednesday afternoon, 


« When young and old went forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.’— 


ee 7 a 
ro ; While these, the morning hours 
English. Grebo. Translation. ' , 
He Saran: nah ni na, rum works him. Ot life’s short day are ours, 
Sea-sick, idu nina, the sea works him. But quickly flee— 


Fill’d with the heart’s true love 

For thee our God above, 

O may those bours but prove 
Our piety. 


Then when those hours are past, 
And we've enjoyed the last 

There is of youth— 
Our riper years shall tell 
Through all their lengthen’d swell, 
How faithtully, how well 

We've kept thy truth ! 


By that truth’s blessed power, 
Life’s last, its parting hour 
All glad shall be ; 

And, as they wing their way 

To realms of brighter day, 

Our souls shall soar away, 

O Lord, to thee! 
In the sliade of a pleasant grove, abo: 
quarter of a mile from the house, a pic-nic - 
lation was amply prepared, and served by | 
mothers and teacher, whose smiles, beaming 
upon the happy groups around them, so sweet- 
ened the feast, that a ‘dinner of herbs’ even, 
accompanied with so much love, would have 
been indeed sumptuous to the hearts of the 
children, The repast was admirably adapted 
to the juvenile taste, and very evidentfy * went 
off well.’ Such groups of figures, dressed in 
white—carelessly and gracefully disposed up- 
on a ground of living green—were exceeding- 
ly picturesque and beautiful, and showed like 
troops of the shining ones. 

How interesting is it in an hour of such free 
abandonment to all the innocent ‘ impulses of 
soul and sense’ to read the open and carnest 
face of a child; 


‘ Ere yet the shadow lies, 
In the summer heaven ot his clear eyes.’ 


And though on an occasion like this, the 
general expression is one of joy, yet it is in- 
teresting to observe the varied hues and depths 
—we will not call them shades of thought, 
which mark the countenances of the different 
ages, from the pure lily-like look of the infant 
in the mother’s arms, up through all the gra- 
dations of youth and manhood, to the ‘second 
childishness’ and wintry blossomings of ripe 
and hoary age, Such a succession and scale 
of Ilumanity was presented to the contempla- 
tion of the thoughtful, in the Grove on Wednes- 
day. A gallery ot living illustrations of human 
life, from infancy to age, from the hands of the 
Divioe Artist! For there was not wanting to 
that youthful band, the contrast of Age to com 
plete the picture. The venerable presence of 
one man, far advanced in the ‘Seventh Age,’ 
made the scene ‘seem hallowed by the breath 
of other times.’ Here was the sage moral ap 
pended to the beautiful allegory of youth, It 
was affecting to see the old man, silting in 
patriarchal simplicity of heart, on the grass be- 
side an infant of days, that looked 


‘ Like astray babe of paradise, 
Just lighted on some flowery plain, 





They were indeed happy—for the joyous 
looks and smiles of childhood always come gush- 
ing from the very heart—and the kindly and 
gentle influences of nature are never lost up- 
on the young. Their free spirits are ever at 
home in the green fields—while their budding 
existence finds sympathy among all fresh and 
growing things, which they may so easily be 
taught to regard as beautiful emblems of their 
own bright lives. Every thing in the outward 
world, even the minutest forms of life, may be 
considered as typical, and an illustration of 
something in the human and spiritual nature. 
There is no text-book so interesting to a little 
child as the Book of Nature. When weary of 
all others, and sick of catechisms and precepts, 
take hitn into the fields, and he never fails to 
listen devoutly ta the boseans of wiedom and 
faith, which the birds and the lilies teach 
him. 

Since the revelation of Jesus, the universe 
is no longer a sphynx-riedle, but a divine par- 
able, and the truths of God shine through 2)! 
His works into the open hearts of ‘ these little 
ones ’—So that ‘ many things hidden from the 
wise, are revealed unto babes.’ Every hill 
and valley is a picture engraven by the hand 
of the Deity. And how much more worthy of 
the eye and contemplation of a ehild, than the 
terrors of his pictorial primer, which too soon 
fill the young mind with gloom and dismal fore- 
bodings. Why should a ghastly and grinning 
image of Death, with the* terrific ‘scythe, that 
cuts down all,’ and the ‘glass, which shows 
how man’s life doth pass,’ be made to spoil the 
first feast of existence—and haunt the young 
being from its very cradle! 

‘A little child that lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its lite in every limb, 
What should it know of death.’ 

It is good therefore—and an indication of a 
better acquaintance with the nature of child- 
hood, to see Sabbath Schools meeting in the 
groves—in ‘temples not made with hands,’ 
For the time has come, when the Father is not 
worshipped exclusively in this * Mountain of 
Zion’ nor that,—nogeven in the holy city of 
Jerusalem—but only acceptably, in the spirit, 
and in truth. And the true spirit of devotion 
must spring from a heart full of gratitude and 
joy. There is ever something like the tone of 
prayer, mingling with the filial feelings of chil- 
dren, whenever their spirits, by happy influen- 
ces, are attuned to gladness and love, 

And what is there that so. constrains and 
subdues the human soul—even in youth, as the 
mute ministry and serene beauty of nature ? 

At the generous invitation of Mr Henry L. 
Kendall, two of the Sabbath Schools of this 
city—those connected with Mr Farley’s and 
Mr Hlalls’s congregations—assembled, with 
their parents and teachers, at his delightful 
place at 3 o’clock on Wednesday last. ‘hey 
were received in a garden, in front of the house, 
‘shere prayer was offered—and an appropriate 
address delivered, by Rev. Mr Farley.* After 
which the following original hymn was sung by 
a choir of infant voices—when they were per- 
mitted to wander at will--and run about and 
gambol like jambs in the green pastures, 

ORIGINAL HYMN. 
Writrren BY Mr Farcey. 


Oh God, onr Father, hear! 

List to thy children deer, 
While thee we praise ; 

Here, mid thy works so fair, 

On the sweet summer air, 

Would we our song and pray’r, 
To thy name raise! 


We see in all around, 
We feel with awe profound, 
Thy presence near ; 
O meet us, Holy One! 
With thine anointed Son ; 
Let thy smile rest upon 
All gathered here. 


Childhood its rose-buds brings— 
Youth its first blossomings— 
To deck thy shrine: 
O let the offring be 
Accepted, Lurd, by thee, 
And by thy spirit we 
Be ali made thine! 





And seeking for its home again.’— 
and to think of the long chasm of years, and 
the Bridge of Sighs, that intervened between 
them. 
At about 6 o’clock, the children with one ac- 


‘cord again assembled in the Garden, and sung 


the following Hymn, to the good old tune of 
‘ Brattle Street,’ which, like * noble Elgio, beats 


| the heaven-ward flame.’ 


| 








HYMN. 


Lord of the teeming earth and sky, 
Whose fanes are forest bowers, 

With shadowy cedars lifted high, 
*Mid incense of the flowers ; 


Here, in the grove, whose grateful shade, 
And woody aisles inspire, 

(A temple not by mortals made) 
We worship and admire. 


In meadows, vales, and scented fields 
Thy providence we see: 

It fills the baliny air which yields 
To wing of bird or bee. 


Thou who dost lead chy thirsting flocks 
Where’er still waters flow, 

Whose love is graven on the rocks, 
And paints the arching bow ; 


So let thy love to us be shown, 
Thy gracious help be given, 

That we may meet around thy throne, 
To sing thy praise in heaven! 

Mr Farley once more briefly addressed them 
in words which their hearts might understand 
and which it will be difficult for them to for- 
get. 

‘I wish to say to you, young friends, in par- 
ting, in the same spiritin which I addressed 
you, when we met, let all that you have seen 
and enjoyed to day among the beautiful works 
and scenes of nature, raise your hearts in grat- 
itude and love to the Great Giver, from whom 
cometh every blessing.—And let every such 
interchange of your best social affections—the 
joys of home—and the pleasure of these happy 
meetings, serve to impress vpon your hearts 
more and mere deeply, the beautiful sentiments 
every where written on the living page of na- 
ture, in the fair and serene heavens, and upon 
the green and bountiful earth—* God is Love.’ 

A blessing was pronounced, which seemed 
to be really recetved——and the children return- 
ed home, grateful and happy, to taik and dream 
of this rare good time, A. 


* Rev. Mr Hall was unexpectedly and unfortu- 
nately absent from the city. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
FEERLE CHURCHES NO, 2. 


Mr. Editor,—I sent you a short time sinte} 


a communication on the subject of Feeble 
Churches, which you was kind enough to in- 
sert in your paper. If you and your readers 
are willing to bear with me a little longer, I 
will add a few more reflections, some of which 
have suggested themselves to my own mind 
since my last, and others by a frien’, 

I look upon this subject in a more serious 
light than its mere title would seem to imply. 
I cast my eyes abroad, over the face of our 
religious denomination, and with an anxious 
heart and troubled spirit, 1 inquire, are we as 
a people alive to our true religious interests, and 
the spiritual wants of our nature, or are 
we merely pleasing ourselves with a no- 
tion of Gospel liberty, whilst we have not 
a Gospel principle of holiness within us to free 
us from the power of sin. Now this is a ques- 
tion which every one should bring home to his 
own soul; for a speculative belief, without vital 
piety cannot plant itself upon the Rock of 
ages. 

These remarks, however remote they may 
seem from my subject, are yet very applicable, 
and have a direct bearing upon all our church- 
es, particularly upon those which have just 
started into life, or those destitute of meana 
sufficient to provide abundantly for public wor- 
ship. Now I have not the least doubt but a 
society of liberal Christians might be estab- 
lished in every town in the Commonwealth, and 
I might almost say throughout the land, if the 
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: professing those sentiments and pre-|3d, 4th and 6th of May 1839, the following 


¢tocherish them had more of that living 


‘| end steedfast hope, which enable us to 


, ,come all Obstacles, and to persevere unto 
It is for the want of those that Soci- 
hich have been gathered have prospered 
r atime, and then have heen left to die. 
cov we hear that the people have rallied 
rtain place, and are about to have regu- 


‘er pvaehing; the minister is called, hia sal- 


i xed, and for a time the good work appears 
going on. By and by the scene chan- 
‘ve novelty is over, the story has grown 
2 preachor is dul], the props have given 
cad the society scattered. If you ask the 
is 0 of this change, the answer is, that too 
e of the principal men of the society have 
iway, or grown tired of paying the tax- 
the rest were not disposed to take the 
sibility, and so the minister, left to his 
vwa resources, leaves the flock to their sad fate. 
How strange, how unreasonable it is that a 
society should be scattered because a few have 
tired by the way, But strange as it is, the 
mystery can be solved. It is because the life 
of Christ does not shine out in their souls. A 
certain ancient Divine has better expressed my 
meaning. ‘He that hath not the life of Christ 
in him, he hath nothing but the name, nothing 
but a fancy of Christ, he hath not the substance of 
hin,’ The same writer says, ‘ Christ came not to 
fillour heads with mere speculations; he came 
not to possess our brains only with some cold 
opinions, that send down nothing but a freezing 
and benumbing influence upon our hearts, Christ 
wasthe master of the Life, and not of the 
schools: a practical and not merely a theoretica! 
teacher: and he is the best christian whose 
heart beats with the purest pulse towards heav- 
en: not he whose head spinneth out the finest 
cobwebs.’ Surely, Mr. Editor, no one can 
misunderstand my meaning in these remarks. 
I do not mean to say that in our connexivnt here is 
no genuine piety. God be praised for all the 
blessed influence which our religion has had 
in the world. JI hive seen many go down to 
the dark valley, cheered by the promises, and 
sustained by the faith we love, But I would 
have this blessed faith be the joy of every one, 
so that when we feel faint by the way; when 
we are tempted to despair and leave our Mas- 
ter, and his cause, we may have his blessed 
Gospel in our hearts, and exemplify it in our 
lives and actions, With all our privileges 
we certainly have every thing to hope. Bu: 
the blessings will not reach us unless we cul- 
tivate the inward life, and become a praying 
people ; and if we pray earnestly for practical 
holiness, the spirit will descend, and our labors 
willbe blessed. [ shall not probably trouble 
you again on this subject, but I have uttered 
the convictions of my mind, and I believe no 
one will accuse me of any wrong motives, or 
a morbid disposition to find fault. 
A LarMan. 
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A GENERAI. CONVENTION OF THE 
FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 


We almost instinctively turn with aversion 
from every new scheme to reform and improve 
society. There has been so much folly and fa- 
naticism in many of them, that distrustis thrown 
over every thing of the kind, People rush 
into enterprises that contemplate the regenera- 
tional the world, and the plaudits of the uni- 
verse, with a confidence that is only equalled 
by their ignorance of the high and holy mat- 
ters they are about to deal with. But to effect 
the purposes for which Christ died, saints in 
heaven ceaseless pray, and God watches with 
an unslumbering providence, demands the calm- 
est action of the purest and highest minds, 
We see nothing objectionable in the following 
plan. It strikes us very favorably, The idea 
of convening persons from every portion of our 
country to consult for the interest of education, 
is a fineone. Consultations on so disinterested 
a subject, can not fail to beget mutual sympa- 
thy, respect and confidence, Such conventions. 
le!d yearly, would do much to soften and soothe 
the exasperated party feelings that prevail 
through our country, We rejoice there is one 
subject, in regard to which people of all creeds 
and politics have an equal interest. It is only 
necessary for the sensible and good men, of 
every portion of our country, to meet together, 
free from the disturbing influences of passion, 
pride and conflicting opinions, to love and trust 
each other. The proposed convention, if well 
managed, will be second in dignity and impor- 
tance, only to that which proclaimed our inde- 
pendence, It is for it to make a second decla- 
ration of independence from prejudice, suspicion, 
ignerance, from the ‘reign of pretenders and 
démagogues. It is for it to unfurl the banner 
of peace and good will, to arouse our people to 
a just perception of their first and dearest in- 
terest, and to diffuse abroad the sentiments of 
faith, hope and charity. An enlightened friend 
of education, is of more worth than a score of 
noisy politicians. Those who build railroads 
But those who do some- 
thing to develope more wisely and fully the 
moral and intellectual energies of the young— 
do better. We wish some of our educated and 
able young men saw more clearly, where true 
honer, and lasting fame are to be gained, They 
would not seek it.so ardently in the forum or 
the senate chamber, as in persevering efforts, 
to enlighten, clevate, and sanctify the rising 
genetation, For apparently on it more than 
on any other, that has ever appeared in it, de- 
pends the fortunes of the world, at least for 
many centuries. May that eternal spirit that 
presiles over the deliberations of the devout 
and devoted, endué with a double Portion of 
grace and wisdom the minds of those on whom 


it devolves to carry into effect the noble pur- 
pose here stated, 


and canals do well. 


To Ais Excetuency tae Governor or Mas. 
‘ACHUSETTS AND THR MEMBERS OF THE 
4EGISLATURE OF THAT Stare 

Felloav Citizéns : 


Atthe ninth annual meeting of the Amerj 
‘Lyceim, held in the city of New Todi aurshy 


resolutions, proposed by Professor Brooks of 
Massachusetts, were maturely considered and 
unanimously adopted: v z, ie 

‘ Resolved, That it is expedient to hold a 
National Convention for one week in the ‘ Fall 
of Independence’ at Philadelphia, beginning on 
the 22d of November next at 10 o'clock A. M., 
for the purpose of discussing the various topics 
connected with elementary education in the 
United States, 

‘ Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to request the Governor (and, if in sea- 
sion, the Legislature) of each state in the Union 
to invite the friends of education in their state to 
attend the Convention.’ (Copy of records.) 

The undersigned, having been appointed to 
form the committee, do now in obedience to 
their instructions respectfully address you on 
this paramount subject. 

The American Lyceum, in taking measures 
to carry into effect the above resolutions, ex- 
presses its deep anxiety for the proper physical, 
intellectual and moral culture of every child in 
the United States. It is ascertained that as 
many as nineteen out of twenty children, who 
receive instruction, receive it in the common 
schools, These schools therefore must be with 
us the hope of civilization, liberty and virtue. 
To elevate them so as to meet the wants of our 
republic is the high and single aim of the Con- 
vention. Parties in politics and sects in relig- 
ion will not for a momeni be recegnized in any 
form. No power will be vested in the assem- 
bly. It will be, we trust, a company of phil- 
anthropisis, patriots and Christians comin: 
together in the spirit of an expansive benevo 
lence, to consult for the highest good of th: 
rising generation; and whose deliberation: 
and results, when published to the country, wit 
bring the great cause of Education simultane- 
ously before the several states in a form for en- 
lightened, definite and successful action, As 
subservient to this humane and patriotic object 
we would suggest a few among the many topics 
which will demand the consideration of the 
meeting: viz. 

How many children are there in each state 
who, according to the laws of that state, should 
be under instruction? How many of this 
number are found in the schools? What is 
the condition of the common scheols in each 
state? What is the organization of the school 
system? What branches of knowledge should 
be taught in ovr common schools? What 
should be the character of our common school 
books? How may school apparatus and school 
libraries be made most useful? In what bran- 
ches should instruction be given orally, and in 
what degree? What should be the qualifica- 
tions of teachers? Are normal schools (or 
seminaries for the preparation of teachers) de- 
sirable? On what plan shonld they be estab- 
lished? [Is a centra! normal school for the 
Union desirable? Should it be under the 
direct'on of Congress or a society of citizens ? 
What connection should the common schools 
have with academies, colleges and universities? 
What models for school-houses are best? 
Will a *Board of Education,’ established by 
each state, afford the best supervision and se- 
cure the highest improvement of the schools ? 
How can itinerant teachers and lecturers best 
supply destitute places? Is a national system 
of instruction desirable? How should a school- 
fund be applied? In what part of each state 
has the greatest progress been made in elemen- 
tary education? How may school staustics, 
which must be the basis of legislation, be most 
easily collected? What features of the systems 
now in operation in¢ Holland, Germany, stein 
France and Great Britain, may be most usefully 
adopted in this country ? 

Fettow Citizens: The discussion of thesa 
and kindred topics will probably elicit a mags 
of information the importance of which cannot 
be easily oversiated. We would therefore urge 
those, who shall attend the Convention, to 
come prepared for making known the valuable 
facts they can gather. Believing that all the 
talent of a country should be so tempted forth, 
by judicious culture, as to bring it into profita- 
ble and harmonious action ; that it is important 
to the public good as well as to private happi- 
ness that we should receive the requisite sup- 
ply of useful information ; and that each faculty 


should be deveioped in its natural order, proper 
time and due proportion, we invite you to 
secure the atténdance of delegates from your 
state prepared to promote this first duty of our 
republic—THE EDUCATION OF oUR yYouTH? 
Believing that our country must louk to intelli. 
gence as its defence and to virtue as its life- 
blood; and that the plan now proposed, origin- 
ating in the most enlightened views of freedom 
and humanity, will be the first in a series of 
means for securing the greatest good to future 
generations, not only among us but to our sis- 
ter republics, the Lyceum desires to bring into 
a focus all the light which can be collected in 
our land. Some of the most dis:inguished 
gentlemen in several states have promised to be 
present ; and we would suggest the expediency 
of inviting the members of Congress (who will 
be on their way to Washington ahout the time 
of the meeting) to join the Convention. 

With the most heartfelt good wishes for the 
success of every effort for the benefit of the 
young both in your state and throughout the 
Union, we are 

Your friends ani fellow citizens, 

THropore Frevinenvursen, of New Jersey, 

Cuarces Brooks, of Massachusetts. 

Joun Griscom, of Pennsylvania, 

Henry R. Scnooncrart, of Michigan, 

Tueopore Dwienr Jus., of New York. 
New York, June 1839. 


GREAT PRINCIPLES. 

We were rejviced to find the remarks below 
in a Presbyterian periodical. We are most 
glad trueProtestantism begins to find advocates 
in those denominations which have so long and 
so fiercely contended against its legitimate re 
sults, The thorough application of its princi- 
ples is what we have been laboring to effect. 
We hold views in regard to religious doctrines 
which we deem important and desire to dis- 
seminate. But to diffuse and establish doc- 
trines is not the first and most cherished objrct 
for which we contend. We wish to make 
every man free of soul, to bring every mind 
into immediate contact and communion with 
Christ and God, the great teachers. We 
would not have men in their moral relations 
and destinies affected, prejudiced, perverted by 
any human sympathy—hope or fear, . We 
would destroy the least shadow of man’s author- 





ity that would intervene between the spirit and 





which the Creator has implanted in childhood } 














its redeemer and Father. We would have him 

whose right it is, reign unresisted, The iron 

sceptre of every usurper we would see broken, 

and every disciple sitting quietly at the feet, or 
leaning confidingly on the bosom of his divine 

Master. This setting yp men to act the Lord 
among their brethren, appears to us rebellion 
against God and his Son. It shocks us as the 
grossest wrong, impiety, idolatry, as a virtual 

rejection of the Savior, We look upon Calvin, 
exalted by means of his talents, ambition and 
reckless will, to an uncommon ascendency over 
men, as having been a moat obstinate obstacle 
to the spread and supremacy of Christ’s king. 
dom in the world. The question has been, 
shal! he, or Jesus be our master, And because 
we decided in favor of him who died for us, we 
have suffered all kinds of reproach. We repeat, 
it is not doctrines we so much value as _princi- 
ples. Jesus himself was the first great protes. 
tant. He labored, suffered and bled to eman. 
cipate the sou] from every thraldom, to bring 
it under the dominion of its own higher tenden- 
cies, truth and the holy spirit. The contest 
has been going on ever since. A goodly com. 
pany have laid down their lives in this most 
noble cause. But its perfect triumph has not 
yet come. There is no hold so tenacious ag 
that on the heart of man. Every species of 


vu, edueciwnce perverted, benevolence euppress- 
ed. People are taught to distrust the light 
within, their purer and loftier impulses and as- 
pirations, the monitions, teachings, voices of 
God, who dwells in them, and moves and glows 
about them, They are flattered, frightened 
and driven into the adoption of the peculiar 
views of some dogmatist of a past generation. 
This writer mentions some cases in which 
the Presbyterians have violated the principles 


of Protestantism. We view the whole system 


and all its parts as a subversion of these princi- 
ples. What else are their creeds, confes- 
sions, standards, presbyteries, synods and coun- 
sels? What else is the arraignment of 
persons, ministers, and cl.urches to give ac- 
count of their opinions? What else the de- 
nunciation and persecution with which they 
pursue all who persevere in dissent? Let 
presbyterians honestly embrace and apply the 
principles of Protestantism, and presbyterianism 
will no longer be found under the whole 
heavens, 


GREAT PRINCIPLES. 
Protestantism Subverted. 

And he said unto them, full well ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may keep your own 
tradition.—.Mark vii. 9. 

These remarks are intended as a plain state- 
ment of a principle, deemed essential by Protes 
tants to the purity of religion. The principle 
to which we refer, is that quoted in ovr col- 
umns two wecks since, from the writings of 
Chillingworth. 

‘ The Brace,’ (he says,) ‘the Bible only, is 
he religion of Protestants. Whatsoever else 
they believe besides it, and the plain, irrefra- 
gable, indubitable consequences of it, well may 
they hold it as a matter of opinion; but as a 
matter of faith and religion, neither can they, 
with coherence with their own grounds, be- 
lieve it themselves, nor require belief of it of 
others, without most high and most schis- 
matical presumption,’ 

It has been suggested as proper and season- 
able to call attention again to the subject pre- 
sented in this quotation. According to the 
principle here stated, all the truths and moral 
precepts, or rules of action revealed, and en- 
joined by the Ilo!y Scriptures, are matters of 
faith and are authoritative, The church of 
Christ is bound to adoptthem as standing rules 
of order and tests of fellowship and communion. 
Nor is the church at liberty to set them aside 
under any pretence. The cordial reception of 
them is required by the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is the Lawgiver and Judge of his people. 

Christians generally have certain views of 
the philosophy of doctrine, of church govern- 
ment, and of measures to promote order, which 
are not evidently taught in the Bible, All 
such views, according to the distinction mide 
by Chillingworth, are matters of opinion, Men 
may hold them as opinions, but not as a part 
of their faith, without incurring the guilt of 
schism, Butto make such opinions tests of 
order in the church, and require belicf of them 
of others, 18, in the language of Chillingworth, 
‘most high and most schismatical presuinp- 
tion.’ 

The distinction here made between matters 
of faith and opinions, is obvious to every onc. 
Ittas long been recognized as important to 
promote harmony in the church, 1%. +t- ' 
of God men are not to be cond 
opinions, nor suffered to make th 
standards of orthodoxy. Their 
of no authority to others, whate, 
think ofthem. But matters Of fais ave eurnor- 
itative ; the terms of mewbership and commu- 
nion in the chyrch, enjoined by the Scriptures, 
are tests of order in the house of God, which 
no mon may set aside. 

The distinction which we have thus briefly 
stated, should never be forgotten. ¢ The Bible 
only ts the religion of Protestants.’ Nothing else 
is authoritative or binding upon the conscience. 
This is the great distinguishing principle of 
Protestantism. 

We shall not pursue this subject to-day. 
Three or four remarks suggested by it are 
subjoined, 

1st. It is of immense importance that al? 
Christians should sce and know that there is 
an infinite difference between matters of faith 
—-and matters of opinion. The former are sa- 
cred authoritative and binding, and cannot be 
rejected without great guilt: but there is no 
guilt in rejecting human opinions as matters of 
faith and order, however respectable their avu- 
thors may be, 

2nd. ‘The blending of human opinions with 
inat'ers of fuith, so as to confound and conceal 
the d-stinction, was the great inlet of error and 
corruption in the Romish church, 

3rd. It is by faith in God’s truth, that the 
conscience is enlightened and sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit : in this way, the religious 
man is made a holy man.—Faith in bumen 
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opinions produces no such efforts. Hence, ma- 
ny in the Romish church, and too many among 
Protestants, seem to be very religious, and at | 
the same time very immoral. Their religion | 
does nut sanctify their consciences, 
4th. When matters of faith and matters may 

opinion are blended together, and made equally 

authoritative by ecclesiastical enactments, the 
people lose their reverence for the authority of | 
God, They have the same respect for the mis- 
taken opinions of poor, fallible, erring man as | 
they have for the infallible word of God--—Ir | 
was in this way, that France was prepared to | 
be a nation of atheists, 
| 








Sth, It is morally wrong to sustain or counte- 
nance measures which make opinions a-ithorita- 
tive in the church, To do so, impairs or weak- 
ens the force of the divine authority upon the | 
consciences of men. The truth of this remark | 
deserves the attention of all those in the church, 
who are sustaining the ‘ new basis of 1837 and 


OQ 3 
188. 


Gth, The great and distinguishing principle | 
of protestantism, which exalts and honors the | 
Word of God, and shows the wide distinction 
betwe-n the authority of that Word and human 
opinion, is essential to the purity of religion. 

7th. The Reformers must e.ther admit that | 
their acts are of no religious authority whatev- | 
er, or that they. themselves have, in said acts 


Ma ee 
renounced the great principle of Protestantism, | 
—that which distingaishes it from Romanism. 
! 
{ 
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mon energy. The ultra-peace people will 
hardly concur with his views and conclugions, | 
But we do not see how they can easily gainsay 
or resist them. We rejoice to know that Mr} 
Butler, pressed by many and important secular | 
duties and engagements, finds time for works of | 
philanthropy and the cultivation of humble and | 
elevated piety. Such examples are of great, 
worth. They are fountains of pure and wide | 


influence. We wish they were more frequent 


in our conspicuous places. They would do} 


more to improve, save, and bless us as a nation, 
than the highest intellect and the most power- 
ful eloquence can effect, unsanctified by the 


fear of God and the love of truth. Such men 


the people can trust, whatever may be the pe- | 
culiarities of theie political creed. We are 
glad too to find men. in the position and pur- 
suits of Mr Butler, expreseing sentiment so 
just as those contained in the following pas- 


sage. 


‘It is essential to the acquisition of a true lit. | 
erary taste, that the moral nature be assiduous- 
ly cultivated. It contains the deepest and 
purest fountains of the beautiful and the sub- | 
lime ; and he, whose soul is fullest of the gen- | 
erous emotions—who has most frequently | 
sought, ‘in the quict ane still air of delightful | 
studies, the bright countenance of truth’—and 
who, with greatest faithfulness, has walked in 
the way of her commandimnents—will, other 
things being equal, be the best fitted for deriv- 
ing pleagure and advantage from intellectual | 
pursuits. It is for this reason, that [ have 
placed the Bible at the head of the brief cata- 
logue just given. Apart from its authority, on | 
all questions of morals, as a revelation from 
Heaven, it contains more of beautiful and touch- | 
ing narrative; of pure and practical moral | 
teaching ; of sublime poetry and eloquence; 
than is to be found in any other book. Our, 
common version, with the spirit of an original 
work, gives us, perhaps, the best specimen to} 
which we can resort of pure and idiomatic Eng- | 
lish. Well then may it be made the basis of 
al} intellectual culture; the touch-stone of doc. 
trine; the standard of excellence in thought 
and in expression, I[t has peculiar claims ina 
mere literary point of view, on the attention of 
the soldier. The earliest of triumphal sengs is | 
to be found in the history of the Exodus; and 
after the lapse of thousands of years, it is yet 
unrivalled, [n many of the later compositions 
of the Hebrew muse, there is the like union of 
the martial spirit with the highest fervors of 
devotion ; and the greatest hymnist of his na-- 
tion and of the world, spent in active and per- 
ilons war a large portion of his life. In many | 
of bis odes, the circumstances and feelings 
which belong to the military profession, arc) 
frequently referred to; and he claims for it a | 
peculiar dignity, by ascribing, more than once, | 
his skill in the art of war, to the teachings of 
ihe Almighty.* The other portions of the Old 
Testament, and the whole of the New, are not 
less worthy the regard of every cultivated | 
mind, Let the Bible, then, be ever included | 
in your course of literary study, and let it hold | 
the same rank in such a course, as would be 
given to it in a system of ethics.’ 


‘ 
) 





* Psalin xviii. 34; exliv. 1. 


DAYS OF THE 
xf Olshausen. 


little 
4 6 tuen eaid it was very interesting. 
It could hardly be otherwise, relating as it does 
to those few days in our Savioz’s life, more 


SAVIOR. From 


ned this work two weeks 


& twew ne 


full of interest, pathos and spiritual power, 
than any other that have ever passed over our 
We now fdd after having examined it 
It contains perhaps little, 


earth. 
more, it is valuable. 
absolutely new to those who have studied the 
various writers on the circumstances, and scenes 
that crowded the close of our Savior’s life. 
There are, however, some remarks and views 


especially in conaexion with the Resurrection, | 
[t contains in . 
criti- 
cism and information that ought to be in the 


that have struck us as original. 


a convergient and condensed form much 


possession of ad—but which now is scattered 

through mamy and rare volumes. It will prove 

particularly valuable to Sunday School teachers, 

It explains im a bucid manner, facts and difficul- 
ties, which must frequently trouble them, It | 
will be of considerable advantage to all who 
would gain accurate knowledge and clear per- 
ceptions of the passions, incidents and events 
connected with that most touching, most appal- 
ing, most sublime portion of our Savior’s mor- 
tal life. The translator we think has done a 
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more, 


We wish he had thrown in some notes to 


Correct certain expressions and sentiments, 
The chapter relating to the agony in the Gar- 
den, is very objectionible, It throws a deeper 
darkness over-that inexplicable scene. 


THE BRIDE OF FORT EDWARD, Founded on 
an incident in the Revolution, 


We have read it with much pleasure, It 
contains many passages of true poetry, and 
much fine thought and beautiful imagery. We 
think it will be popular, We commend it to 
all who can find a leisure hour ina warm day. 
The author we koow not. But if this bea 
first production, he has something to do to keep 
The long extract 
we have given speaks for itself. Itis written 
in the form of dialogue, though not designed for 
the stage. 


his promise to the public. 


THOUGHTS. 
The Hill, The Student's Night-watch. 


SCENE. 


How beautiful the night, through all these hours 
Of nothingness, with ceaseless music wakes 
Awong the hills, trying the melodies 
Ot myriad chords on the lone, darkened air, 
With lavish power, self-gladdened, caring nought 
That there is none to hear. How beautiful ! 
upon a world like this, 
sn every nighi 
with vision free 
t galleries of creation, 
’ stiny ne'er wake. 
You mighty hunter in his silver vest, 
That o'er those azure fields walks nightly now, 
In his bright girdle wears the self-same gems 
That on the watchers of old Babylon 
Shone once, and to the soldier on her walls 
Marked the swift hour, as they do now to me. 


Prose is the dream, and poetry the truth. 

That which we call reality, is but 

Reali y’s worn surface, that one thought 

Into the bright and boundless all might pierce. 

There's not a fragment of this weary real 

That hath not in its lines a story hid 

Stranger than aught wild chivalry could tell. 

There’s not a scene of this dim, daily life, 

But, in the splendor of one truthful thought 

As from creation’s palette freshly wet, 

Might make young romance’s loveliest picture dim, 

And e’en the wonder-land of ancient song,— 

Old Fable’s fairest dream, a nursery rhyme. 

How calm the night meves on, and yet 

In the dark morrow, that behind those hills 

Lies sleeping now, who knows what waits ?—’Tis 
well, 

He that made this life, I'll trust with another. 

To be,—there was the risk. We might have waked 

Amid wrathful scene, but this,—with all 

Its lovely ordinances of calm days, 

The golden morns, the rosy evenings, 

Its sweet sabbath hours and holy homes,— 

It the same hidden hand from whence these sprung, 

That dark gate opens, what need we fear there ?— 


Here’s wrath, but none that hath not its sure path- | 


Nay 
Upward leading,—there are tears, but ‘tis 
A school-time weariness ; and many a breeze 
And lovely warble from our native hills, 
Through the dim casement comes, over the worn 
And tear- wet page, unto the listening ear 
Ot our home sighing—to the listening ear. 
Ah, what know we of life ?—of that strange life 
That this, in many a folded rudiment, 
With nature’s low, unlying voice, doth point to. 
Is it not very like what the poor grub 
Knows of the butterfly’s gay being ?— 
With its colors strange, fragrance, and song, 
And robes of floating gold with gorgeous dyes, 
And loveliest motion o’er wide, blooming worlds, 
That dark dream had ne’er imaged !— 

Ay, sing on, 

Sing on, thou bright one, with the news of life, 
The everlasting, winging o’er our vale. 
Oh warble on, thy high, strange song. 
W hat sayest thou ?—a land o’er these dark ctiffs, 
A land all glory, where the day ne’er setteth— 
Where bright creatures, mid the deathless shades, 
Go singing, shouting evermore? And yet 
That wild tale hath no meaning here, 
Like music 


*T were vain. 

Ti ou warbler from afar. 

Of a foreign tongue, on our dull sense, 

The rich thought wastes.— We have been nursed in 
tears, 

Thro’ all we’ve known of life, we have known grief, 

And is there none in life’s deep essence mixed ? 

Is sorrow but the young soul's garment then ?— 

A baby mantle, doffed forever here, 

Withia these lowly walls. 

And we were born 

Amid 4 glad creation !—then why hear we ne’er 

The silver shout, filling the unmeasured heaven ?— 

Why catch we e’er the rich plume’s rustle soft, 

Or sweep of passing lyre! Our tearful home 

Hung mid a gay, rejoicing universe, 

And ne’er a glimpse adown its golden paths ?-- 

Oh are there eyes, soft eyes upon us, 

In the dark and in the day, shining unseen, 

And everlasting smiles, brightening unfelt 

On all our tears ? News sweet and strange ye bring. 

Hither we came from our Creator’s hands, 

Bright earnest ones, looking for joy, and lo, 

A stranger met us at the gate of life, 

A stranger dark, wrapped us in her robe, 

And bore us on through a dim vale.--Ab, not 

The world we looked for,--for an image in 

Our souls was born, of a high home, that yet 

We have not seen. And were our childhood’s 
yearnings, 

Its strange hopes, no dreams then,--dim revealings 

Ot a land that yet we travel to ?-- 

But thou, oh foster-mother, mournful nurse, 

So long upon thy sable vest we're leaned, 

Thou art grown dear to us, and when at last 

At yonder blue and burning gate 

Thou yieldest up thy trust, and joy at last 

In her own wild embrace enfolds us once, e’en 

From the jewelled bosom of that dazzling one, 

From the young roses of that smiling face, 

Shall we not turn to thee, for one last glimpse 

Of that wan cheek, and solemn eye of love, 

And watch thy stately step, far down 

This dim world’s fading paths? Take us, kind sor- 
row! 

We will lean our young head meekly on thee : 

Good and holy is thy ministry, 

Oh handinaid of the Halls thou ne’er mayst tread. 

And let the darkness gather round that world, 

Not for the vision of thy glittering walls 

We ask, nor glympse of brilliant troops that roam 

Thine ancient streets, thou sunless city,— 

} Wrap thy strange pavillions still in clouds, 

Let the shades slumber round thy many homes, 

By faith, and not by sight, through lowly paths 

Ot goodness, sorrow- led, to thee we come. 





{the Unitarian Parish at Stow, Massachusetts, 
, having terminated, he is now at liberty to en- 
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good work, and have no doubt he will do many 


by Caroline Gilman, 

We are glad to receive any thing, that has 
only passed through the hands of our accom. 
plished friend Mrs Gilman, though we should 
prefer something fresh from her generous hear: 
and bright mind. 
by a young woman who witnessed and share: 
in the scenes that occurred during the Britis! 
possession of Charleston. They are interest 
ing as every thing is that relates to those time 
of trial, faith and fortitude. They discover th 
noble, disinterested spirit that pervaded so larg 
a part of our people. We are apt to imagir 
our brave soldiers endured the chief portion «| 
the sufferings and sacrifices of those time 
But spirits can bleed as well as bodies, and tl 
pangs of wounded delicacy and affection are 
The wom 
had their full share in those calamities. Art 
they bore them as became the worthy wive , 
sisters and mothers of heroic, devoted men, 
Their memory should gratefully mingle with 
At home in 
retirement, pressed by fearful suspense, left by 
their natural protectors and dearest friends, ex- 
psed to insult and outrage, their tears fell in 
silence and their prayers went up, not ineffectp- 
al, to the God of battles and the guardian of 
right. Their trust and endurance are as deser- 


deep and intense as any other. 


our highest, patriotic emotions. 


ving admiration and reverence, as wisdom in 
council or valor on the field. Let their names 
and their graves be hallowed. Through much 
tribulation they have passed to everlasting rest. 
The wish is frequently expressed, that we 
may prove ourselyes worthy of our fathers—tlet 





it be added of our mothers also, or grandmoth- | 
‘Tue ladies of those 
days were not, perhaps, quite so accomplished 
as those that rustle so delightfully in brocade, | 
through our streets. 


ers, as the case may be. 





They could not probably 
| play the piano so well, or discourse transcenden- 
But that they 

were equal tothe high duties and partook deep- 
| ly of the solemn enthusiasm imposed and de- 

manded by their circumstances, we have the 
most satisfactory evidence. 


| tal metaphysics so charmingly. 


May modern re- 
finement, much of it falsely so called, leave us 
something of the moral energy and resources 
j that distinguished the generation that is now 
nearly extinct. We say falsely so called, de- 
cause if we look at the matter more closely, 
what should be called refined, but the powers 
and affections of a pure mind, acting under the 
Sel- 
fishness, pride, cowardice and weakness, are 


influences of high motives and purposes ? 





essentially vulgar however graceful their forms 
or pleasing their manners. These are but 
whited sepulchres, filled with all that is most } 
offensive. 
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The Rev, M. Harding’s engagement with 


Am 


with any other Parish that may need | 
A line addressed either to him- | 
selves at Stow, or to the Rey, C. Briggs 


gege 
his services, 
es*: 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Aassoci- 
Will the: 
Christian Monitor please to copy this. { 
; 


ation Boston, will be attended to. 





REV CHANDLER ROBBINS. 
We have long wished to hear from our friend | 





| and predecessor, and doubt not our readers have 
| felt the same desire. The last accounts are { 
very favorable, and the prospect now is, that / 

we shall, in a short time, have him among us| 
refreshed in health, with renewed vigor, to labor, 
| with his usual devotedness, for his master and 
| his people. We have reccived the following | 


statement. 





‘In conversation with a gentleman who came 
, in the Great Western, and who parted with Mr 
| Robbins in London the day before she sailed, | 





| he said that Mr R, looked as well as he ever | 
saw him, and Mr R. said that he was surprised | 
at the very great benefit he had received from) 
the passage, and if he should consult his own 
feelings, he should immediately return and go 
to work with renewed vigor among his people ; 
| but as he was about going to France and Ger- 
many, he should make that jonrney as short as 





possible, with the intention of returning in the 
| British Queen the first of September.’ 








INTELLIGENCE, 


mii rabeeeta lie ng anasto 





Geology of Maine.—The late Report of Dr Jack- 
son respecting the Geology of Maine, has excited 
considerable attention. We quote from the Boston 
Courier the following condensed account of some of 
Dr J.’s discoveries. 


If there had previously existed any doubt as to the 
richness and abundance of the mineral resources of 
Maine the reports of Dr Jackson would be sufficient | 
to remove them. We have taken the facts which | 
follow from his third Report. 

Dr Jackson examined a ledge of rocks east of 
Burnham’s hotel, at the Forks of Kennebec river, 
which had, for a long time, furnished the neighbor- 
ing inhabitants with whet-stones, He found that 
the rock effervesced freely with acids, indicating a 
large portion of carbonate of lime. A chemical 
analysis showed that it contained ingredients, that 
would run into glass, at a white heat, and hence 
foresaw that it could not readily be made into lime, 
and thatit is much more valuable for other purposes. 
When burned at a red heat it runs into a dark green 
glass—not slaking with water, but when ground to a 
powder, makes with sand a cement that hardens un- 
der water. By mixing fifteen per cent. of clay and 
ten of manganese, the cement becomes fully equal 
to the hydraulic cement imported from England, 
which sells at from six to eight dollars a cask. This 
substance is now in such universal demand for ma- 
king water-proof canal locks, dams, culverts, cis- 
terns, cellars, and aqueducts, that it cannot fail to 
become a most important discovery. 

Good roofing slate is found in many places. One 
was obtained having on it the impressions of a fern. 
At one quarry in the town of Bingham, the strata 
break out in pyramidal blocks, about a foot wide at 
the top and six at the bottom. At another ledge in 
Norridgewock, slates may be split off ten feet square 
and six or eight inches thick. This will not answer 
for roofing. 

In Newcastle, near Damariscotta Mills, Dr. Jack- 
son visited a remarkable deposite of oyster shells. 
The bed forms a cliff, which, at its highest point, is 
twenty-five feetabove the sea level, It slopes down 
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‘served, being whitened by the action of 
1; but where exposed to frost, are crum 
bi. 2) pe shell marl. Various conjectures have 
‘ud as to the origin of this deposite, and the 
» lief is thatthe shells were heaped up there 
ient Indians, but circumstances render 
oeory doubtful. It appears from measurement 
ore are no less than 424,906,400 cubie feet of 
i. this bed, sufficient to make 10,000,000 
pe, They are more valuable, however for 
soils, if ground to a powder, which may 

© done, in mills prepared tor the purpose. 
les from Pemaquid light-house is a depos- 
» Iron ore, in the state culled pan ore, cov- 
2 ©© «ea of about half an acre, five feet thick. 

«solid, and coated with yellow ochre. 
rdeposite of bog iron ore, eighteen inches 
‘88, is found in Bucksport, of good quality, 
‘m of pan and lump ore. The quantity 
t supposed to be sufficient to support a fur- 
is worth the labor of digging, and of trans- 
8 to other places. The soil sround the bog 
‘warged with yellow ochre, and there isa 
halybeate spring, pouring its waters into the 
*, In which the ore is slowly but constantly 
$+ From this ore red paint is easily made, 
' ig it to redness in contact with the air, and 
trating by washing. 

ver, on Piscataqnis river, are several beds 
1 its ore, of excellent quality. One, near Foxcroft 


mills, is from eighteen inches to two teet in thick- | 


mess. A cubic foot of it weighs about ninety-four 
pounds. Allowing there to be 1,000,000 cubic feet, 
there will be 94,000,000 pounds of ore—which will 
yield, according to the analysis, 47,000,000 pounds 
ol iron, or 23,500 tons. This bed would furnish an 
ample supply to a furnace for many years. 

There is yet another, and still more extensive bed 
close at hand, in aswamp, seventy-two rads in length 
and thirty-twoin width—nearly the whule surface 
being composed of bog iron ore, covered here and 
there with a layer of black oxide of manganese. The 
vre in this swamp is every where at least two fect 
in thickness. The bog manganese, which is abun- 
dant, is a valuable article for bleaching by means 
of chlorine, which it disengages trom muriatic acid, 
and will hereafter be required by eotton tactories an 
the Piscataquis. [tis also wanted in the manufac- 
ture of hydraulic cement, from the limestone of the 
Forks of the Kennebec. F 

The slate of Foxcrott is of great value, on account 
of its extent, the goodness of the article, and the 
facilities for opening the quarries. The rock is per- 
fectly sound, free from any impurities and splits to 
the proper thickness required for roofing and writing 
slates. In one locality it is ascertained that there 
are 15,246,000 cnhic feetin a ledge which was 
measured, which after allowing for waste, would 
make 225,690,000 slates, of two feet square. The 
slate quarries of Maine are all valuable, and will 
speedily be successfully wrought for the snpply of 
the Atlantic coast. 

Specimens of lead ore were seen in the towns of 
Dexter and Corinna, which were subjected to an | 
analysis for the purpose of ascertaining whether any 


: ip length, and from 80 to 100 in width. The | 
"© clsposed in regular layers, aud are very reg- | 


duties imposed upon me, and more especially that | 
which binds me to the support of the Established 
Church, I shall always use the powers vested in me 
by the Constitution, for the fulfilment of that sacred 
obligation. 

It is with a deep sense of that duty that I have 
thought it right to appoint a Committee of the Privy 
Council to superintend the distribution of the Grants 
voted by the House of Commons for public Educa- 
ion. Of the proceedings ot this Committee Annual 
Reports will be laid before Parliament, so that the 
House of Lords will be enabled to exercise its judg- 
ment upon them ; and I trust that the funds placed 
at my disposal will be found to have been strictly ap- 
plied to the objects for which they Were granted, 
with due respect to the rights of conscience, and a 
pom attention to the security of the Established 

urch, 


The latest intelligence from the seat of war, in the 
Sultan’s dominions, was that a smart skirmish had 
taken place between ihe advanced guard of the 
Turkish army and a party of Egyptian cavalry, in 
which the latter bad the worst of it. A report was 
current that the French Admiral Roussio had orders 
from his government to prevent a collision between 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleets, 





The following is selected from ‘ Extracts from 
late British Journals,’ given in the National Gazette. 
The date or place of the formation of the Society is 
not mentioned, 

We presume that Mr Adam, whose name is first 
mentioned is Rev. William Adam, now resident in 
this city, and often heretofore mentioned with re- 
spect in this paper, as the coadjutor of the Jate Ram- 
mohun Roy of Calcutta. 

It is highly probable that the society owes its ori- 
gin to him, as his travels through various parts of 
India have given him an opportunity to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the condition of the people. 
We learn from Mr Malcom’s Travels that Mr Adam, 
during his late residence in Calcutta received an ap- 
pointment under government, to visit various parts of 
India, and to report on the state of education in the 
interiar, ‘In this last capacity,’ says Mr Malcom, 
‘he has acquired hanorable distinction and increas- 
ing usefulness, His reports are exciling great at- | 
tention, and show not only unwearied industry, but 
superior talents. 

British India Society.—On Saturday a prelimin- 
ary meeting was held of gentlemen who have re- 
solved themselves into a provisional committee for 
forining a society, to be designated ‘ The British In- 
dia Society,’ for bettering the condition of our fel: 
low-subjects the natives of British India. The fol- 
lowing are the committee :--W. Adam, Esq., late of 
Calcutta; W. Oldam, Esq., of Leeds; J. Backhouse, 
Esq , of Darlington; T. Clarkson, Esq; Lord Brough- 
am; Major Gen. Briggs; Sir C. Forbes, Bart.; 
Sir C. E, Smith, J. Bowring, Esq., and several oth- 
ers. The grounds upon which they rest their 
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silver was contained in the galena. Five grains of 
it gave a very distinct globule of silver. It is not 
worth the’labor to work the present small veins, but 
Dr Jackson recommends an examination to those | 
who live in the vicinity, as there may one be discov- | 
ered to work profitably, since every five pounds of { 
the ore will give one pound of pure silver. 

The Paint Mine, as itis calied, in Rumford, is on 
a hill side, where a mineral spring issues from the 
rocks, and has deposited a conical heap of the red ox- | 
ide of iron. The paintis capable of being wrought 
advantageously for the manufacture of red ochre. 
On exploration, a bed of bog iron ore was discovered, 
sufficient to supply a blast furnace ten years. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the locali- 
Kies of iimestone, marble and various other stones, 
#ud minerals, detailed in this report, 


Murder of Elias Boudinot.--We announced, a 
few days since, the murder of John Ridge, the 
(Cherokee chief, and also that offais father, common- 
ty called Major Ridge. The New York Commer- | 
cial, of last evening, announces also, on authority of | 
subsequent accounts froin the West, that Elias Bou- 
dinot has also fallen by assassination. Cf Ridge and | 
Boudinot, the Commercial gives the loUowing brief 
history : ‘ They were both educated at the Cornwail | 
Sshool, in Connecticut, and both married white wives 
~-young ladies of respectable families. The mixing 
of colors, however, was so offensive to the people, | 
that great excitement followed thetr weddings, and | 
the result was the breaking up of the school. Both | 
were men of talents, and Ridge was eloquent as well 
as able. Boudinot was more of a taciturn disposition | 
than Ridge, and it has been said that his domestic 
relations were not happy ; not, however, because of 
taulton the part of his wife. Both were well known | 
in this city, and great interest was enlisted in their 
behalf, in 1831--’32, when they came hither te lay 
before our citizens the grievance inflicted upon their 
nation by Georgia and General Jackson. Subse- 
quently, they changed sides upon the emigration 
question, and joined the ruthless land-robbers in the 
work of uprooting their own nation, and desecrating 
the graves and altars of their fathers. Their plea in 
justification was, that they saw longer resistence to 
be. vain, and they might, therefore, as well make a| 
merit of necessity. ‘The charge of their own nation 
was, that they were traitors, and that gold was the 
price of their treason. We doubt not the truth of the 
charge, since they were assenting to the foul treaty | 
which no man denies was the work of corruption. | 
Their deaths are probably the woik of vengeanco for 
their treachery.-- Transcript. 


Powers the Sculptor.--Mr Powers the American 
Sculprer, now in Italy, is reported to stand high in 
the estimation of good Judges in Italy. He is freely 
offered, for every likeness he undertakes, nearly 
twice as mach as is paid to any of the Florentine 
sculptors. We have been informed that Bartolini, | 
aa artist of considerable eminence, observed to a | 
friend, on their visit to Powers’s studio, ‘I know not | 
what he may do when he comes to work on statues, 
but for busts he has not bis equal in all Haly.’ 








Clubs.—These associations are all the rage in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and we notice that the 
papers in those cities have taken up the discussion of 
the propriety of their institution and encouragement. 
Much is said, pro andcon. For our own part, we 
go distinctly, unreservedly, and entirely against all 
such associations. They are heathen, unchristian, 
expensive, anti-domestic, and—unsocial. They are 
unsocial, because they exclude ladies--and no ar- 
rangement can be deemed a social one in which the 
women take no part. 

They tend to keep young men trom the society of 
their sisters and other female triends, who always 
exerta healthy and excellent influence over thei. 
The members are taught to guzzle wines or worse 
liquors, and to waste time at billiards and other 
games. If they do not at once commence gambling, 
they acquire a dangerous proficiency with gambling 
implements, which cam by no pessibillity result in 
good, and is quite likely if not absolutely certain to 
end in habits more or Jess vagabondish.--/V, Y. Dis- 
patch. . 


British Queen.—The steamboat British Queen 
arrived at New York, on Sunday mornings She left 
London on the 10th and Portsmouth on the 12th July, 
making a passage of 15 days and a hall from Ports- 
mouth. Some of the items of news we give as they 
appear in the Transcript. The commercial intelii- 
gencc is no better than we had by the Great West- 
ern. Cotton was still falling, and few sales made. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury moved an address 
to the Queen, against the order in Council on the sub- 
ject of education ; and it was carried by a vote of 
229 to 111. 

This order, if we mistake not, appropriates some 
part of the chereh revenues for purposes of general 
education. 

It appears that on the 1th the Lords proceeded in 
state to Buckingham Palace to present their address. 

Several of the Bishops we are told did not receive 
the most flattering reception from the mob outside. 

The Queen's reply, which is of some interest, we 
give in full. 


REPLY, 

I duly appreciate your zeal for the interests of Re- 
ligion, and your care for the Established Church. — 

I am ever ready toreceive the advice and assis- 
tance of the House of Lords, and give their recom- 
mendations the attention which their authority justly 
deserves. : 

At the same time I cannot help expresging my re- 
gret that you should have thought it necessary to 


| of death that the air for miles was tainted with the | 


claims to public sympathy and support are the ‘re- | 


| quency with which famines in India recur, and the | 


necessity of adopting some vigorous means for their j 
prevention. From the dates and facts which the | 
provisional committee have put forth, it appears that, | 
within the comparatively short period of 73 years, no | 
less than 16 af these desolating famines have occur- | 
red, and that, too, in a country the soil of which is | 
allowed to be one of unexampled fertility, and the | 
resources of which, it cannot be denied, if properly | 
managed, would be fully adequate to all the demands 
of its teeming millions. The dates at which these 
famines are said to have occurred are, 1776, 1770, | 
1782, 1792, 1804, 1819, 1820, 1824, 1829, 1832, 1833, | 
1836, 1337, 1833, and 1839. Sone of the earlier of | 





| these famines may, it is stated, be referred to the 


simultaneous occurrence of wars; but with respect. 
to those of the last twenty years, which have been a | 
time of profound peace, no such cause can be assign- | 
ed. The accounts which are given of the famine of | 
1838 are appalling in the extreme. At Agra 78,000 | 
pining wretches were fed by the bounty of the pub- | 
lic on 14 April: and between the Ist and 15th of ; 
March 71,533 infirm and sightless creatures were | 
fed in the same manner. So great were the ravages | 
effluvia from the putritying carcasses of men and cat- 
tle, and the rivers of the Jumna and the Ganges | 


| were choaked up and poisomed by the dead bodies | 


thrown into their channels. The water and fish of 
these rivers were rejected as unfit for use. The 
mortality was at the rate of 10,000 per month; a de- | 
struction of life which, had it cantinued, would have | 
been sufficiently large to have swept off the entire | 
population in less than a year. The society propose 
to effect the regeneration of India by bringing out its | 
latent commercial capabilities. Mr F. Brown, a) 
large India proprietor, read a statement from which 
it appeared that in 1836, when the people were thus | 
starving, 268,000 bags of rice, containing 183 pounds 
each, had been exported. 
FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. | 
This Association will meet at the house of | 


Dr. Willard in Deerfield on the second Mon- | 
day in August, 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

TF It is in contemplation to publish, at the office 
of the Boston Mercantile Journal, a weekly paper | 
with the above title, to be devoted to the interests ol | 
TEMPERANCE, MorRALirTy and Law, end toserve 
as a vehicle for the diffusion of intelligence and re- 
marks having a bearing on the License Law. | 
Provided sufficient encouragement is given, the first | 
number will be issued on a small sheet, on SATUR- | 
DAY, the 17th of August, and continued for 12 suc- | 
cessive weeks. 

The price of subscription for the whole term will | 
be TWENTY-FIVE CeNnTs payable in advance ; and | 
no package will be made up and sent (rom the office 
containing less than four copies. Subscribers for a 
less pumber than four copies can obtain them at the 
office of publication. 
Our friends in the city and in the country, who 
are inclined to assist in the undertaking, can procure 
subscription papers at the counting-room of the Mer 
cantile Journal, in Wilson’s Lane. 
Boston, July 27, 1839. is3t a3 


{> The Philadelphia Institute for the cure of im- 
pediments of speech, will be opened in this city 
(Boston) tor a short time only. Persons afflicted, 
desirous of availing themselves of its benefits, will 
please make immediate application. For admission, 
testimovials of good moral character will be required. 

Communications, post paid, addressed to D. F. 
Newton, Christian Watchman Office, Wilson’s lane, 
over Mechanic’s Reading Room, will receive imme- 
diate attention. 3t jy6 








MARRIAGES. | 
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In this city, July 25, Mr John R. Williams to Miss 
Mary J. Wright; Mr Hiram G. Wadleigh to Miss 
Philetia Goodnow. 

July 26, Mr George A. Nichols to Miss Mary R. 
Hubbard: Capt Joshua Buffum, Superintendent of 
the Sailor’s Home, to Miss Ruth H. Garland. 

In Watertown, July 29, by Rev. Dr Francis, Mr 
Charles G. King of this city, to Miss Helen M. 
Stone. 

At New Haven, on the 15ih, by the Rev. Dr 
Croswelt, Lieut. Joseph Hall, of the U. S. Navy, to 
Miss Amelia, daughter of Capt. Elisha Hart, of 
Saybrook, and sister of Mrs Com. Hull. 

At West Springfield, on Wednesday, by Rev. Mr 
Wood, Rev. Alexander Montgomery, to Miss Laura 
A. daughter of Mr Harvey Bliss, 
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DEATHS. 


In this city, July 25, of Scarlet tever, Mary Le 
Bosquet, youngest child ef Mr Jesse Sawyer. 

Yesterday morning, Elizabeth N. Balch, 30. 

In Danvers, Ebenezer Goodale Esq. 70, formerly 
Maj. Gen. 2d Div. M. M. ‘ 

In Duxbury, July 19, Mr Colson Sampson, Sl, a 
revolutionary pensioner—he entered the U. 8. ser- 
vice at 16 years of age. 

In Providence, on Saturday, Henry S. Angell, 
Esq. late Cashier of the Traders’ Bank, 31. 

In Springfield, on the 20th, Miss Pamelia, aged 
47, daughter of Daniel Lombard Esq. 

In Bangor Me, Mr Thomas Hatch, 4}. 

In New Orleans, June 10, Mr Daniel G. Camp- 
bell of Boston, 36. ; 

In Chebogue, N. 8. July 8, Mr Joseph Robbins, 
72—a native of Plymouth, Ms. : ; 

In Richmond, Texas, Dr Benjamin Austin of this 
city. 
in Bangor Me. 20th iost, Col Charles Hayes, the 
well known and popular keeper of the Bangor House 

















take such a step on the present occasion, 
You may be assured that deeply sensible of the 





40. 
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LUNT’S RELIGIOUS WORKS.—WEEK: 
JORDAN & CO. 121 Washington Street, have~ 
just received 

1. History of Abraham and Jacob, by Rev. Henry 
Blunt, from the #2th London edition; vol. 12mo. 

2. History of St. Peter, and Discourses on some 
of the Doctrinat Artictes of . the Church of England, 
1 vol. 12ino. 

3. History of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 2 
vols. 12mo. 

4. History of St Paul, from the sevently London 
edilion, 1 vol. 12mo. 

The large editions issued in London, bear witness 
to Mr Blunt’s great popularity asa_ religious writer. 
‘ His though)s and statemenis have a. shading and 
qualifying to the exactness of trath, which are peeu- 
liar recommendations.” The History of Elisha and 
History of the Seven Churches will soon be isswedt 

Aug. 3. 


IRDS AND FLOWERS.—‘ A spirit of Lealth- 

fulness, harmony and love breathes through 

every page, and we love every thing that lives Better 
alter reading it.’—[Salem Gazette. 

‘ Aa pure asthe first breath of the early morn, 
coming over the sweet Briar and the violet.’— Eve. 
Gazette. 

‘ Beautiful as the first spring violet and musical 
as the first spring warbler of the trees and fields.’— 
{ Mirror. 

Published by 








WEEKS, JORDAN § CO: 
Aug. B 
TATIONARY AND FANCY ARTICLES,— 
Superroyal, Medium, Demy, Cap and Pot Pa- 
pers ; Letter Papers of various qualities ; white,blue _ 
and fancy colored Letter Paper, ruled Letter Paper, 
Note Paper, assorted colors ; Quarto Post and Billet 
Papers of satin sarfuce. 

A large assortment of. Steel Pens, frem.the most 
approved manufacturers, comprising the Jatest’ and 
most approved kinds. Also, Pen holders. 

English and’ Russia Quills. 

In x--in bottles of various sizes, blue and red'Ink, 
English japan Ink, Ink Powder. 

Scaling Wax, red and btaek, fine and extra super- 
fine, embossed and. assorted colors. Wafers ef al} 
sizes and colors. Transparent Waters: 

Everpointed Silver Pencil Cases;. Leads for do. ; 
Lead Pencils, Sand‘ Boxes,. Inkstands varieus kinds, 
Letter Stamps, Portfolios, a large assortment of La- 
dies’ and Gentlemen’s Pockei’ Books, Card Cases, 
Visiting Cards, Wallets, Memorandum Bosks, #c. 
Rodgers & Sons?’ Penknives, Scissors and Razors,. 
Dressing Combs, Fancy Soaps; Hair, Cloth and 
Tooth Brushes, Tooth Powder, Pocket Maps, Porce- 
lain Slates, Transparent SJates,. Indelible Ink, Al- 
bums &c. 

For sale by 8S. G. SIMPKINS; Court street, cor- 
ner of Brattle st: eet. aug 3 


EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—Statesmen of the 
Times ot George the TLird, by Lord Brougham,, 
2 vols 8vo. 
Shelley’s Poetical Works, vol 4. 
Faraday’s Experimental.Researches in Flectricity. 
ThefVoiage and Travailes of Sir John Maundeville, 
Kt. with notes and glossary by J...O) Halliwell’, 
Esq. 1 vol. 
Walton and Cottou’s Complete. Angler, new edition, 
pl.tes. 
Lectures on Electricity. ::by Henry M. Nood, 1'vo'.. 
The Pictorial Shakspeare, part 8: 
Greece, Fictorial,, Deseriptive and Historical : by: 
Christopher Wordsworth, part 5. 
The Pictorial History of Palestine, part 1: 
Pictures of the French, drawn hy themselves, part 1. 
Heads of the People, Part 8; §c. 
Just received by’ 
CHAS.C, LITTLE & TAS. BROWN,,. 
a3 112, Washington street. 


HRISTIAN GHARACTER.—On the Forma-- 
tion of the Christian Cheracter, Addressed'to: 
those who are seeking tolead a reltgious life... By 
Henry Ware, Jr. D. D., tenth edition.. 
Contents. 
The Nature of ‘Réligion, and what we 











Chapter 1, 
are to seek. 

anes 2.- Our power to obtain that which we 
seek. 

Chapter 3. The state of mind in which the In-- 
quirer should sustain. himsel§, 

Chapter 4. The means of Religiows Improvement 
—Reading, Meditation, Prayer,. Preaching, The 
Lord’s Supper. 

Chapter 5. The -Réligious Discipline of Life. 

The above work will be sold for distribution at & 
discount of twenty per cent from former prices. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 194 
Washington street. august 3 

ARLYLE’S MISCELLANIES,— Purchasers 
of vols 1 and 2’of: the first series of Carlyle’s 
miscellanies can obtain the~ 3d ‘and 4th to complete 
their sets, by applying tothe publishers, JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134°Washington street. ang 3° 
R. OSGOOD’S FOURTH OF JULY ORA- 
TION. An-Ofation delivered on the: 4th of 
July, 1839, before the Citizens of Nashua, by Sam-- 
uel Osgood. Published’ by request. For sale’ by 
JAMES MUNROE §& CO..134 Washingtonst: a 3- 


DISCOURSE ON SLAVERY.—Delivered 

before the Anti Slavery Society in Littleton, 
N. H., Feb. 22d, 1839,. by W.. L. Wilson Jisti 
published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134. Wash- 
ington street, august 3 
PPVWE MONTHLY. MISCELLANY OF RELTI- 

GION AND’ LETTERS:—Edited by Rev.. 
Cazneau Palfrey. 

[From the N. H. Argus.) ‘The high charaeter 
which it has already acquired, is fatly sustained in- 
the present number, and in its literary and mechani+- 
cal departments it is unsurpassed by any work of a 
religious cast in the Union.’ 

[From the Cliristian: Examiner.) ‘It has our 
heartiest good wishes for its success, and-we see ‘not 
when we think of the number, constituting the Uni 
tarian body, why it should nog succeed. There is 
room for it and to: spare: The-numbers, thus far, 
are both able and interestidg.”” Published monthly,. 
in numbers of 4S-octavo pages, at ‘Three Dollars:per 
annum. WM. CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 118 
Washington Street: Jy 27. 


Ne ENGLISH BOUKS.—Jnust received, Wal-- 
l ton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, Beautifully: 
illustrated. 

The Voiage and Travayles of Sir John Maunde-. 
ville, Knight, which treateth of the way to Hierusa- 
lem; and of Marvayles of Inde, $c. .&c. 

The Pictorial History,of Palestine, by the Editor 
of the Pictorial Bible. ; 

Percy Bysshe Skelley’s Complete Works, in four. 
volumes. 

Pictorial Shakspeare, bearrtifully illustrated. 

Heads of the People, Nos. I-to $ with engravings 

Engineer’s Common Place Book, ce: &c, &c. 

Just received and for sale by 

WM. CROSBY & CO. 
august 3 118 Washington street. 
MASON’S CHALLENGE BLACKING, 
rT\HE Manufacturer of this article returns his ac- 

knewledgements to merchants and Dealers gen- 
erally for the liberal support he has hitherto enjoyed. 
He begs to assure them that he will’make every ef- 
fort to deserve their future favors. 

The Challenge Blacking is mow in daily use 
throughout the United’ States, and the Manufacturer 
feels great satisfaction in being able to say, on the 
authority of disinterested merchants, that its claims 
are superior to anything {hey have seen of. the kind. 

Manufactory No. 95 Callowhillstreet, Philadel- 
phia—a few doors below Third, north side. 

For sale in Boston, by Harrington & Fisk, 48°Con- 
gress street. jy6é 
(NHURCH DELLS.—Warranted of as fine tone 

as any made iw this country, for sale by the sub- 
scribers at twenty four cents per lb.—Old Bells re- 
east at short notice—orders by mail or otherwise 


i t with prompt attention. 
npainevetae PHENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 


24 Commercial St.,.Boston. 
islaw6ino 
REMOVAL. 

F. NEWHALL has removed to: the spacious 
E. rooms No: 14f Washington street, nearly op- 
posite the Old South Church, and has just added to 
to his stock a large and splendid assortment of new 
SHAWLS, plaim and figured Silks, rich Chalies, 
Mouseline de Laines, Lace Veils, and other desir- 
able articles, of the best styles. 

Purchasers will find at this establishment the 
largest and best assortment of Seasonable Goods in 
the city, at the very lowest prices, by wholesale ov 
retail—for cash only. 

jy 20 is4t 
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ge le ERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS | Sy So 10} State street, have 
E. constantly for sale Winter, Fall, end Spring 
strained Sperm Oi, of first quatity, for family use. 
i isters of various sizes. ’ 
vaecur toany part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 138 ist! 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


See how the moon-beams quiver 
Upon the troubled sea! 

On the waves of the silvery river, 
Upon the flowery lea! 


See how the dark clouds gather 
Athwart the evening sky ! 

List to the rain-drop’s patter 
Upon the branches dry! 


See how Aurora’s rose-tint 
Flashes alang the east— 
See where the sunset-crimson 

Fades in the glowing west! 


See how in Ocean’s pearl-depths 
Stern Neptune’s treasures lie— 
While above each bright star trembles, 
Too beautiful to die! 


See where, in far. off lands, 
The palm tree waves its leaf— 
See where, in frosty solitude, 
The lichen yields relief! 


See where the naked savage 
Digs for his clammy meal, 

Or where proud England’s * Vietory ’ 
Clasps soft the regal steel ! 


See, round, above, below— 
In Heaven—in Hell—on Earth— 
E’en in the tiniest floweret, 
Divinity has birth! 


The living spirit quickens 
The moon’s pale beams to light, 
And in the blue wave glistens 
Amid the gloom of night! 


It falls in the gentle shower, 
To reir sh the parching earth ; 
It breathes in the coral bower, 
*Mid ocean’s chaos-girth! 


It speaks in Heaven’s myriads, 
It seeks the palmy shade, 





Invigorates the moss-plant 
Beneath an ice-bank laid. 


It watches o’er the Zealander 
_In untaught southern isles ; 
Its eye is on the maiden Queen, 
Reaping a nation’s smiles. 


It speaks in every pebble ! 

And shall it then be hushed, 
By the tumult of man’s epirit, 

In the shrine Itself has blessed ? 


Oh no! let every being 
Lift the glad song of praise, 
Inanimate creation 
Hath never ceased to raise ! C. 





A MOTHER’S EVENING THOUGATS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


O homefelt joys—so dear and sweet, 
My clear, wood fire beside,— 
My baby creeping at my feet, 
Who oft with glance of pride, 
Looks back, elate, and pleas’d to show 
How tast his tiny limbs can go. 


And closely seated by my side, 
My little daughter fair,— 
Whose doll upon her knee doth ride, 
Essays a martron’s care,— 
While many a tesson, half severe, 
With kisses mix’d must dolly hear. 


There lie my volumes, clos’d and still,— 
Those chosen friencs of old,— 
My pen, regardless of my will, 
Lurks in its bronzed held,— 
High joys they gave—but not so dear, 
As those that gild my fireside here. 


Where harp and viol carol sweet, 
*Mid youth’s unfolding hours, 
And gladness wings the dancers’ feet 
That seems (o tread on flowers, 
I’ve shar’d the cup--it sparkled clear,— 
’T was foam—the precious draught is here. 


I’ve trod the lofty halls— where dwell 
The noblest of our land, 

And met, tho’ hua.ble was my cell, 
Warm smile, and greeting hand, 
Yet she doth feel a thrill more blest, 

Who lulls her infant on her breast. 


Strong words of praise, such words as gird 
To high ambition's deed, 

The impulse of my mind have stirr’d, 
Though still unearn’d, their meed, 

But what of these ?—they fleet away, 

Like mist, before affection’s ray. 


Tho’ many a priceless gem of bliss, 
Hath made my pathway fair, 
Vet I have known no joy like this, 
A mother’s nursing care, 
To mark, when stars of midnight shine, 
My infant’s bright eye fixed on mine. 


Might woman win earth’s richest rose, 
Yet miss that wild-flower zest, 

Which by the lowliest cradle grows, 
*Twere but a loss at best ;— 

Pass on, O world, in all thy pride, 

I’ve made my choice,—and here abide. 


Even she, who shines with beauty’s ray,— 
By fashion’s throng carest,—- 
If trom that pomp she turn away, 
And build her shelter’d nest,— 
And hoard the jewels of the heart, 
Like Mary finds the * better part.’ 
Hartford, March, 1839. 





WOMAN. 


Of manly wisdom if there lacketh aught 

In the fare structure of dear woman’s mind, 

It is Heaven’s benison, of so sweet kind, 
That she may walk this earth with evil fraught, 
And know it not. For purity untaught, 

And unassailable in her enshrined, 

Shines like the ray in precious stone confined, 
Through the clear adamant ot holy thought : 
But man, that makes and combats evil, needs 

The serpent’s wisdon, and the serpent’s lure 
Comes with it, and his feet too often leads 

Astray : Woman, with light, and instinct sure, 
Walks virtue-charm’d mid the world’s blackest deeds, 

Unharm’d—* For to the pure all things are pure.’ 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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ON THE IRISH HUMOR. 

° ‘le in the April number of the Lon- 
‘tes Panulecter Review o the Irish Humor and 
Pathos, 

Not long ago we expressed our sympathy 
for an old Irish woman—old and very poor— 
who, in addition to other misfortunes, had Jate- 
ly lost her teeth—*‘ Time for me to lose ’em,’ 
she replied, ‘ when I've nothing for ’em to do.’ 
—This is IRISH HUMOR—a definit-on in an 
anecdote, It arrives most rapidly at a conclu. 
sion by the pleasantest road; it accomplishes 
& purpose without a useless expenditure 
of words; itis epigrammatic and yet compre- 
hensive ; it is ambiguous, and yet easily under- 
stood ; it isa picture as well as a speech ; it 
tickles the ear, animates the fancy» and indi- 
rectly flatters an auditor by enabling him to 
comprehend his own quickness of apprehension 
in taking in the full meaning of the words. 
Like every thing else that is Irish, it is pecu- 
liar; it is not a pun, a joke, or a quiz; it is 
unstudied, it comes unsearched for, and uncal- 
led for; ithas an airof simplicity, and yet 
simplicity is not its character; it belongs more 
to the mind than to the tongue, and more to the 
heart than toeither. To relish Irish humor it 
is almost necessary to see it acted, as well as 
to hear it spoken; then indeed, you have it in 
all its rich and racy perfection, ‘The words 
of the Irish speaker are always illustrated, ex- 
plained, and commented vpon by his looks; 
his merry eye winks without an effort: there 
is both shyness and slyness in his leer ; the mus- 
cles of his mouth agitate that expressive feature 
almost into a smile ; his very frame partakes of 





| inventory of the contents of their miserable 
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j 
CHRISTIAN, 
addressing the half tipsy man who had taken the 


cabin, ‘Never heed it, my darlint, tho’ to be 
sure its only natural to like the dowshy cat 
that lay in his bosomal] the time of his sickness. 
Keep up Michael,’ she whispered to her hus- 
band, who overpowered by illness and mental 
suffering, resisted her efforts to drag him into 
the high road: he glared upon the bailiff with 
the glare of a famished tiger, so famished that 
it has not the power to epring upon its foe, 
impotent in all but the racking thirst for 
blood. ‘What signifies it? sure we'll be 
happier than ever by’n and bye,’ she added, 
while the haggard smile upon her lips was the 
bitter mockery of hope.—‘ Come away Micheel, 
I wonder that you would’nt be above letting 
the likes of then without a heart, see that you 
care about them on their going on, Oh! where’s 
yer pride gone? and that, and the silence 
together, put many a throuble over us, that’s 
known only to ourselves and the Almighty 
—blessed He is! He knows the throubles of 
the poor, and keeps their secrets. Come away, 
Michael, and don’t let them tame nagurs see 
that its the woman that puts courage in ye!’ 
But the peasant heeded her not—the home 
affections were tugging at his heart. He kept 
his eyes fixed upon the remnants of the furni- 
ture of his once comfortable cottage, that were 
dragged out previous to being carried away. 
He points to the potato dish which was placed 
upon the table—the indispensable article, in 
which the potatoes are thrown when boiled, 
and which frequently, in the wilder and less 
civil parts of Ireland, is used as a cradle 
forthe * babby.’ ‘God bless you !’ he ex- 
claimed to the man, ‘ God bless you, and don’t 
take that ; its nothing but a kish, its not worth 
halt a farthing to ye, its falling to pieces ; but 











the drollery of his countenance; he lounges 
against the door post of his cabin—one foot rests 
upon the instep of another ;—there is a mingle 
of entire ease, and more than halfimpudence; in 
the loose tie of neckerchief and set of his‘ caw- 
been,’ and when he has uttered a humorous sen- 
tence, the indescribable twist of his shoulders 
(the Irish substitute for the Englishnam’s moder- 
ate, and the Frenchman’simmoderate shrug) is at 
once irresistible, Imagine for a moment, a 
rosy cheek Munster man, paving rather letsure- 
ly the highway in Cheapside, and, quite uncon- 
scious of the English dignity of a shop keeper, 
blocking up a tradesman’s door with a heap of 
stones. ‘Take those stones away,’ quoth the 
tradesman, in a fluster. ‘Is it the stones,’ 
asks the Irishman, ‘is it the stones? Why 
thin, where would you have me take ’em to?” 
‘Take them to h—,’ replies the very angry 
citizen. ‘Ill take em to heaven, your honor, 
they'll be more out of your way there,’ was 
Paddy’s reply. Now fancy his under glance 
of self satisfaction, the fellow’s ouvert civility, 
and covert satire, his silent chuck!e, intimated 
only by the least twirl of his mobile mouth, the 
whole finished by the never neglected should- 
er twist, as he stoops to resume his labor, and 
you have at once a picture of veritable Irish 
humor. 

We will only give one more anecdote to 
illustrate the ready wittedness of Paddy, whose 
humor did not forsake him even in the presence 
of his priest, or beneath the shadow of the 
confessional. 

Darby Kelly went to confession, and having 
detailed his several sins of omission and com- 
mission, to which various small penalties were 
attached, at last, came with a groan, to the 
awful fact that he had stolen his neigbor Kit- 
ty Mahony’s pig; a crime so heinous in the 
sight of Father Tobin, that his reverence could 
by no manner of means give him absolution for 
the same, Darby begged, and prayed, and 
promised, but to no effect; no penance could 
make atonement—no repentance could produce 
effect; nothing in short but restitution ; that 
is to say, give back her own to Kitty Mahony. 
But a difficulty arose,‘inasmuch as Darby and 
Darby’s children had eaten upthe pig. Upon 
which, the priest waxed wroth,and threatened 
the rogue with evil here and a terrible destiny 
hereafter. ‘And now hear me ye vagabond 
cheat,’ said he, ‘ when he go to stand yer trial, 
and find yerself among the goats, (for sheep 
ye are not)toget yersentence, there'll be two 
witnesses against ye,—there’ll be Kitty Mahony, 
that ye robb’c, and the pig that ye ate; and 
what will ye do then, ye vagabond ?’ ‘Qch, 
plaze yer riverence, and is it true what ye say, 
that Kitty Mahony herself will be there ? ‘She 
will.” * And the pig I ate; willthe pig be to 
the fore ?? ‘He will.’ ‘Och, thin, plaze yer 
riverence, 1f Kitty Mahony will be there, what'll 
hinder me from saying, Kitty Mshony, bad luck 
to yer soul, ther’s yer pig ; sure won't that be 
restitution 2’ 

But examples of Irish humor are sufficiently 
abundant; there is however, another predom- 
inant quality in the Irish character—and par 
consequence in all books about Jreland—as 
peculiar, as frequent, and as striking as the 
humor which abounds in both; we mean 
IRISH PAPHOS. There are many melan- 
choly aids in the country that give it birth, 
which naturally increase its effect ; but it does 
not need them inthe same proportion that Irish 
humor does; it goes straight to the heart, while 
its Opposite works on the imagination; it fol. 
lows or precedes the jest with extraordinary 
rapidity ; the smile bursts before the tear is 
dry, but its sadnessis certainly augmented 
by witnessing the causes that produce it, There 
is a depth of pure and holy poetry in Irish pa- 
thos which cannot be surpassed ; its metaphors 
are appropriate, and attack our reason by the 
force of their beautiful simplicity. 

We remember once passing an Jrish cottage, 
on the estate of an absentee landlord, whose 
agent had distrained for rent ; the family were 
of the very poor, A mother, whose husband 
was only recovering from the ‘sickness,’ as 
typhus fever as always called, staggered from 
beneath the dour-way, not from any weakness 
of her own, but from her efforts to support the 
wreck of what had been, three years before the 
finest young man in the parish. She was fol- 
lowed by two little children, the small remnant 
of her family—three had been carried to the 
grave by the disease from which the father 
was recovering. It was beautiful to see how 

“the pale, thin, deep eyed woman suffocated 
her own feelings with the affection she bore 
her husband.—‘ Don’t cry afther the poor place, 
children dear, sure the Almighty is above us 
all—and this last throuble has been sent us in 
good time, whin ther’s not so many of us to 
bear it, The could earth is heavy enough op 
Kathleen, Matty and Michael, but the throuble 
f this day would be heavier—for they were 
nade up of feeling. Surely my darlints, if 
her’s power given to the landlord now, he'll 
-ot be our landlord in the world above! The 
ord be praised for that same! Don’t ery af- 
ver the pig, Ellen, avourneen, what signifies 





i} ? Moy the little boy take the cat itself, sir ?” 


it’s more to me, homeless as | am, than thou- 
sands; it’s nothing but # kish, but my eldest 
boy—he, thank God, that’s not to the fore to 
see his father’s poverty this day—he slept in 
it many a long night when the eyes of his little 
sister had not gone among the bright stars of 
heaven, but were here to watch over him ; it’s 
nothing but a kish—yet many a day, in the midst 
ofmy slavery, have [ and my wife, and five 
as beautiful children as ever stirred a man’s 
heart in his bosom eat the praties and 
salt out of it fresh, and wholesome—and 
when I had my six blessings to look om, it’s 
little | cared for the slavery a poor Irish- 
man’s born to; it’s nothing but a kish, but 
its been with me full, and it’s been with me 
enpty, for many a long year, and it’s used to 
me—it knows my troubles—for, since the bed 
was sould from under us, for the last gale, what 
had we to keep our heads from the could 
earth? Forthe Jove of the Almighty God, 
have mercy on @ poor, weak, houseless man; 
don’t take the last dumb thing he cares for— 
sure its nothing but a kish!’ No matter for 
the insignificance of the object, the pathos of 
this is felt at once. It is hardly necessary to 
describe the scene of the actors therein—the 
words carry their own meaning with them.— 
The trust of the poor [rish in the protecting 
care of the Almighty is uppermost in all 
their troubles ; their faith in his wisdom is nev- 
er shaken. When tried in a manner that 
would drive a Frenchman to his charcoal, and 
an Englishman to the river or a rope, we have 
seen the Paddy’s eyes—eyes that have ceased 
to feel the luxury of tears—uplifted to Heaven, 
and heard him murmur, ‘ Well, to be sure, His 
will be done !--He sent the sore trouble on us, 
but His will be done!’ 





SUNDAY Nee — ENGLISH VIL- 
AGE, 

Few sounds fall so cheerfully on the good 
churchman’s ear, as the merry peal which 
ushers in the morning of the Lord’s day. His 
heart is elated with more than usual gladness. 
Visions of his early days, when he first heard 
those sounds, and al] was hope and happy inno- 
cence, float over his mind, and lightens it of 
many a weary load of care, The Sunday 
seems to him to form a connecting link be- 
tween the pure days of innocent childhood and 
those blessed visions of etermity, when the 


throne of God in heaven, 

Such were the feelings which gladdened 
the heart of Arthur Ridley on the morning 
after his arrival at the house of his friend. 
The eastern sun gleamed through his window, 
and it was in harmony with the sunshine of his 
soul. For all within was bright and hopeful. 
The cares of his profession were left behind 
him in the busy city, and only prepared him 
to enjoy more keenly the calm retirement of 
the country, and the society of his friend, 

The scene which presented itself to him 
frotn the window of his bedchamber correspond- 
ed well with the train of his feelings. He 
looked across a neat garden, directly upon the 
Village Church, and a cluster of cottages 
which formed a portion of the village, for there 
was no care taken to screen them from the 
view ; there were no high walls, no ‘ springguns 
and man-traps.’ A village parsonage ought to 
be, like the heart of its master, free, open and 
accessible. 

The rector, though unmarried, did not live 
in secluded bachelorship. His younger sister 
spent much of her tune at his house, Mary 
Herbert was one of those delightful beings to 
whom many an English home owes its bright- 
est charm. Beautiful, accomplished, and an- 
imated , and what is far more excellent, kind- 
hearted, simple minded and religious, she not 
only gladdened her brother’s home, but great- 
ly aided him in his usefuluess. Mory was the 
dispenser of kindness throughout the parish; 
young and old alike loved her, and tLe ¢ widow’s 
heart sung with joy’ when she appeared 
amongst them. Long may England’s daugh- 
ters hold the place which they now so often 
occupy, as the medium of charitable, feclings 
between the rich and the poor! 

‘Are you as kind ae ever in teaching the 
Sunday School children ? said Arthur to Miss 
Herbert when breakfast was finished. 

‘I take as much interest in them as I used 
to do,’ answered Mary,‘andI hope you will 
again condescend to be my assistant. Do 
come and see the neat school which George 
has built.’ 

This invitation was given with so much 
warmth, (it might be her anxiety to show a vis- 
itor the result of her brother’s liberality, or it 
might be from recollection of the talent for 
teaching which Arthur had displayed on former 
occasions, ) that he could not for an instasit re- 
fuse : so they were soon equipped and on their 
way to the school-house, It happened that 
they were ten minutes too early, which gave 
opportunity for a walk round the rectory gar- 
dens: and then they were sur prised to find that 
they were ten minutes too late. Mary’s scho- 
lars wondered at her want of punctuality, ‘for 
they had scarcely ever been kept waiting be- 








\F the verse which they were reading and 


church triumphant shall assemble befure the | 
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yp and they could not help observing that) 
r manner was unusually distracted, She 
asked the question several times over, But 
duty, prompting a silent prayer, soon enabled 
her to recal her scattered thoughts and she dili- 
gently engaged herself in catechizinz the child- 
ren; until the bells began to ring, and her broth- 
er looked in, and summoned them to church,* 

It is a pleasing sight to watch a village con- 
gregation as they assemble together by differ- 
ent parts, all converging at the house of God. 
The schoo! children intheir neat and orderly 
array, descending in regular gradation from 
the tall boy of fourteen carrying his prize Bible, 
down to the little girls of five or six holding 
each other by the hand—the village youths and 
maidens in their best attire—the farmers’ well- 
doing families—and the aged men and women 
leaning ontheir staves. Many an old friend did 
Ridley recognize about the church porch; 
and he spoke kindly and familiarly with them, 
feeling that, on consecrated ground, they stood 
on close equality ; rank, station, intellect, are 
brought to one common level within those sa- 
cred precincts, where all must one day mingle 
with the dust. 

The groups which lingered in the church- 
yard had now passed into the interior of God's 
house, and it might well be said of most 
amongst them that they ‘ entered into his gates 
with thankfulness, and into his courts with 
praise.’ And very few indeed were they who 
missed even the opening of the solemn ser- 
‘vice.— Rev. W. Gresley's Portrait of an 
English Churchman, 


* Let me observe in passing, how great a help it 
is to the clergyman, when any of the educated per- 
sons amongst his parishioners will relieve him from 
the mechanical part of the Sunday school insturetion. 
Except he be a man of robust health, two full services 
in the church are as much as one minister can well 
accomplish. And if, in addition to this, he has to 
lecture or catechise children for a couple of hours 
before the service, it is probable that, by the time of 
the sermon, his voice and energy will be much ex- 
hausted. Let me add that the aid given by well- 
disposed Churchmen or Churchwomen in the Sun- 
day-school, must be regular or it will be valueless. 


Remarkable Longevity.—Mr. Adam Rogers, of 
Bangor, has published an account of the longevity of 





his father’s family which shows the following 1e- 
markable result. They were all born and brought 
up in Marshfield, Massachusetts, and consisted of 
six brothers and four sisters, who died at the ages set 
against their respective names :—Timothy Rogers, 


f 





100 years : Israel Rogers, 105 ; Peleg Rogers 107 ; 
Amos Rogers, 85; Zaccheus Rogers, 67; Adam Rog- 
ers, 104 ; Lydia Lewis, 90; Betsey Talman, 100 ; 
Eunice Ford, 100; and Jane Oldham, 100—making 





By particular request we insert the following. 


The Reformation of Medical Science demanded 
by Inductive Philosophy —Thisis a Discourse de- 


on their last anniversary by Dr. William Channing. 
The copy which graced our table shortly after its 
publication became, like many other pamphlets and 
books with which we are favored by authors and pub- 
lishers, mysteriously absent. so that we were pre- 
vented at that time from doing justice to the great 
merits of the discourse. A remembrance of a few 
of its opening passages so haunted us, however, that 
we at last obtained another copy—and then, just as 
we anticipated, the old one came to light. It serves 
vs an admirable turn, for the one last procured has 
this morning vanished. 
come to it, if he will only peruse it with diligence 
and attention. Whether he be interested in its sub- 
ject-matter or not, he will find, as all our readers 
will, a most impreving mental exercise in so strong 
and incontrovertible a piece of logical reasoning. Its 
arguments are woven together like chain-armor, and 
the weapon that would sever them must be weighty 
enough to crush the whole science which they en- 
close. We are not prepared to enter into an exposi- 
tion or vindication of the Homeopathic doctrine in 
medicine, but we are prepared to state that if its 
detenders are possessed of a tittle of the ability mani- 
fested by Dr. Channing in this anniversary discourse, 
its assailants must use stouter implements of combat 
than those which they have hitherto employed. The 
arrows of ridicule glance hurtlessly from the imper- 
vious glittering steel of such logic. 

The style of the discourse is lolty and dignified. If 
we have any fault to fiad with it, itis that it lacks 
simplicity. It is howsver free from inflation, and 
undisfigured by rhetorical errors, In his command 
of a style so faultless in its kind, our author displays 
a scholarly cultivatio:. of mind equal to his high pow- 
ers of argumentation. We wish that we had time and 
space to go into a complete analysis of this discourse. 
We would not only arouse the attention but stimu- 
late the curiosity of our readers toward an investiga- 
tion of the science, which employs the critical and 
professional talents of Dr. Channing. No better way 
ot commencing a research into Homeopathy could 
be found than the reading of this discourse. 

It is not a thing of yesterday that the espousers of 
a new theory in science are held up to ridicule as 
visionary enthusiasts and impracticable dreamers. 
There were juries of ignoramuses before Galileo's 
day, and there are sober dunces even in these saga- 
cious times. Though profoundly ignorant of the 
novel truths which they condemn, these dunces nev- 
er dare to prate until experiment shall have incontes- 
tibly established theory. Many of the old systems of 
medical practice have heen exploded, ene after 
another ; and we confidently believe that the day is 
not far distant when the Homeopathic system will 
be extensively practiced. We speak not only from 
reading but from knowledge of many cases of cures, 
which would less than hall a century ago, have been 
regarded as miraculous. There is no more infallible 
an indication of a superior mind than foresight—that 
foresight which anticipates the age. Next is that 
independence which after the discovery of important 
truths, dares to make them known. The anthor of 
this discourse shows himself to be possessed of such 
independence. Whether he shall, hereafter, discov- 
er himself to be deceived or not is unimportant : he 
appears before the world as the champion of a philos- 
ophy only inferior in the certainty of its conclusions 
to mathematics. (Published by Wiley and Putnam.) 








OU DON’S BOOKS — Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture; comprising the Theory and Practice of 
the valuation, Transfer, Laying out, Improvement 
and management of Landed Property ; and the Cul- 
tivation and Economy of the Animal and Vegetable 
Productions of Agriculture, including the latest 
Improvements; a General History of Agriculture 
in all Countries ; and Statastical View of its Present 
State: with Suggestions for its Future Progress in 
the British Isles, with nearly 1300 Engravings on 
wood. 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening; comprising 
the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floricul- 
ture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening; in- 
cluding all the latest improvements; a General His- 
tory of Gardening in all Countries; and a Statistical 
View of its Present State. New edition, greatly 
enlarged and improved, with nearly 1000 Engravings 
on wood. 1 vol. 8vo 

Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Ar- 
chitecture and Furniture. New edition, t vol 8vo. 
1,100 pages of Letterpress, and illustiated with up- 
wards of 2000 ensravings. 

The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion, 
comprising the choice of a Suburban or Villa Res- 
idence or of a situation on which to form ope; the 
Arrangement and Furnishing of the House ; and 
the Laying out, Planting, and general Management 
of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for 
grounds from one perch to fifty acres and upwards 
in extent; and intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of gardening and rural affairs, and 
more particularly for the use of Ladies. 1 v. 8ve, 
with numerous illustrations. 

Arboretum ct Frutidetum Britanicum ; or, 
the Hardy Trees of Great Britian, Native and For- 
eign, Pictorially and Botanically delineated, and 
Scientifically and Popularly described, 8 thick vols. 
Svo. (4 of Letterpress and 4 of Plates,) consisting 
of above 3000 pages of Letterpress, above 400 Plates 
of Trees, and upwards of 2500 Wood cuts of Trees 
and Shrubs. For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & 





JAMES BROWN, 112 Washington street, j. 27. 
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their aggregate ages 988.—[.V. Y. Whig.} 1 
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Railways, Canals &c 
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ence, by Wm Templeton 


, Gratitude and Joy. 


| valuable books _— 


, Buckminster’s works, 2 vo's cloth 


EW ENGLISH BOOKS. — Poetic Works of | 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Mrs Shelley. 


Aids to Reflection, by S. T. Coleridge. 4th edi- 
Edited by H. N. Coleridge. 
Adcock’s Rules and Data for the Steam Engine, 


Proverbial Philosophy ; a book of Thoughts and 
Arguments, originally treated. By Martin Farquar 


ngineer’s Common Place Book of practical retfer- 


Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects, Dia- 
logues, Poems, Songs and Ballads, in the above dia- 
lect, now first collected, with a copious glossary. 

The Black Book, an exposition of abuses in Church 
and State, Courts of Law &ce &c new edition. 

Just received at TICKNOR’S. jy20 


COTT’S PROSE WORKS, 27 and 28.—Sub- 
scribers to Walter Scott’s Prose works, Edinburg 
edition, can procure vols 27 and 28, to match the 
previous volumes. These volumes contain Tales of 
a Grandfather, France. 
Just received at TICK NOR’S, jy 20 


NITARIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. ‘Come over 
and Help Us.’ A Letter to Rev. George Put- 
nam, by E. Peabody. 

No. 121. ‘To the Law and the Testimony.’ A 
discourse on the deference paid to the Scriptures by 
Unitarians, by James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intolerance, and 
Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 123, Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 
Peabody. : 

No. 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris- 
tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No. 126 The Sunday School, a discourse pro- 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm- 
E. Channing. 

No. 127. What is Truth? 
Peabody. 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con- 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. : 

No. 130. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No. 181. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, My 29, 1838. 

No. 182. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

No. 133, The Future Life, by William E, Chan- 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LI..D, of London, 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
By W. E. Channing. 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

No, 137. Fidelity in Duty, not accuracy in Belief, 
our test of the Christian Character. By Andrew P. 
Peabody. 

No 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 

No. 139. Truths joined by God not to be sunder- 
ed by Man. By Samuel Osgood. } 

No. 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B Hall. | 

No. 141. Unitarianisin Vindicated against the 
Charge of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and 
on Belief and Unbeliet. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of | 
the Annual Mecting, May 29, 1839. 

The Tracts- of the A. U. A. can be had ol the | 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price | 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jig 134 Washington street. 
EW BOOKS --WM. CROSBY & CO. have for 
sale the following among many other new and 
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Buckminster’s Works, new edition. 

Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vols. 3 § 4. 

Last days of Christ. 

Life of Wilberforce: 

Mrs Follen’s Poems. 

Poetical works ot Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Sabbath Recreations, edited by Rev. J. Pierpont. 

For sale with all the other new publications at 
118 Washington Street. jy 27. 

OR'TRAIT OF DR CHANNING.—Just pub- | 
lished and for sale by WM. ChOSBY & CO. 

118 Washington Street. ‘ Jy 27. 


Follen, author of * Married Life’ §&c. &c. 

*‘ All who have read that exquisite production of 
Mrs Follen’s--* Married Life ’--must welcome with 
pleasure her new and beautiful volume of Poems. 
Her works are all replete with beauty, but none has 
pleased us more than this new volume of Poems.— 
Country Paper. 

*A hardsome volume, filled with most pleasing 
productions of what may be called the social and do- 
mestic muse,’—.Monthly Micellany. 

Just published and for sale by WM. CROSBY & | 
CO. 118 Washington street. jy 20 | 

ALUABLE BOOKS, published by JAMES | 
MUNROE & Co, 134 Washington street, Bos- { 
fon— 
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Channing’s Discourses, 12ino and 8vo 


do Self-Culture } 
do Slavery 
do Letter to Jonathan Phillips Esq 


Parker’s Sermons 8vo 

Palfrey’s Sermens 8vo and 12mo 

Worcester’s Letters to Christians. 

Worcester’s Last thoughts on important subjects. 

The Sunday Library, edited by Prof. Waie Jr. 4 
vols. 


— 


edited by Prof. Ware Jr. 
Ware on the Christian Character. 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons. 
Noyes’ Translation of the Hebrew Prophets. 
do do do Job. 
Miriam a Dramatic Poem by the Author of Joanna | 
ot Naples 2 edition. 
The Young Man’s Friend by Rev. A. B. Muzzey 
Sunday School Guide by do. 
New Views of Christianity, Society and the Church 
by O. A. Brownson. 
Nichols’ National Theology. 
tf 


EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—Westmoreland and 
Cumberland Dialects. 
Goethe’s Faust, Hay ward’s translation. 
Adcock on the Steam Engine 12mo. 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. 
Philidor on Chess. 
Engineer’s Common Place Book. 
Hazlett’s Essays and Sketches. 
Bishop Andrews’ Daily Devotions. 
The Laws ol the Papacy. 
Barber’s Version of the Minor Prophets. 
The Black Book, an exhibition of abuses in Church 
and State. 
Proverbial Philosophy, a book of Thoughts 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
jy 20 
AST DAYS OF THE SAVi‘OR.—The Last 
Days of the Savior, or History of the Lord's 
Passion,fiom the German of Olshausen. Mors Chris- 
ti, vita Mundi. Just published by JAMES MUN- 
ROE § CO. 134 Washington street. july 20 


CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES.—Contributions to the Ecclesi- 
astical History of the United States, by Francis L. 
Hawkes, D. D., Rector of St. Thomas Church, New 
York. Vol. 2. Just published, and for sale by 
J. MUNROE §& CO., 134 Washington st. july 13° 
rP\KUTH MADE SIMPLE, by Todd—being the 
first vol. of a system of Theology for children. 
The character of God, by John Todd, author of the 
Student’s Manual &c. 
Just published, and for sale by JAMES MUN 
ROE, & CO. 134 Washington Street. July 13. 


HE BOSTON SPEAKER.—Being a collection 

of pieces for declamation in prose, poetry and 
dialogue, designed for the younger classes in Acade- 
mies and Common Schools. 

This book contains a good selection of pieces for 
declamation, and has been lately introduced into ma- 
ny of our schools. Published by JOSEPH DOWE., 
22 Court street. is6w je 15 


CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
STATES.—Contributions to the Eeclesiastical 
History of the United States. By F. L. Hawkes, 
D. D. For sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court 
street. july 13 
SCRIPFURE COMMNTARIES.—Henry, Scott 
Clarke, and Doddridge’s Commentaries. For 


&e. ¥c. 
































sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street, jis 


| Alden Bradtord, LL.D. 


Scenes and Characters illustrative of Christian truth, 
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LO BOOKS, by Jacob Abbott.—This da 
‘Keone. the Rollo Library, in six volumes, 
bound: in fine cloth, and numbered, vol. 1, Rollo 
Learning to Talk ; vol. 2, Rollo Learning to Read: 
vol. 3, Rollo at Play ; vol. 4, Rollo at Work: vol. 8. 
Rollo at School; vol. 6, Rotlo’s Vacation. This work 
can now be had unilurm in size and style, and forms 
a capital present for young persons. 

‘We know-of no books of modern times, which 
seem so well calculated to fix the attention ot the 
youthful mind, at the same time that they act as a 
guide to truth and virtue, as the productions of M; 
Abbott. His style is simple yet pure, well adopted 
to the objects of his writings—his descriptions are 
graphic and attractive—and the incidents which 
abound in his works, written for the juvenile portion 
of the community, are natural, but of a character to 
charm and interest the reader, while the author loses 
no opportunity to communicate useful information, 
or to inculcate lessons instructing in the great prin. 
ciples of morality and practical religion.’—Mercan. 


tile Journal. 
WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 


july 21 
ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS, 3 
PELLING.—Ewerson’s National Spelling Book 
and Introduction to do. “ 

REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read. 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 

ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A. 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 3, and Key. 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY — Parley’s Book of the United States. 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historica} 
Class Book , Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel todo; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography; Wood- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stans, 

CHEMISTRY.—Grund’s Elements o1 Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

W RITING.--Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s  Book-keeping; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTIONARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary; Johnson’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, School Committees, &e., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 


Bargains in Fashionable Broadcloths, Cassimeres, 
and Ladies’ Cloths, 

AT JOHN H. PRAY’S 
VARIETY CLOTH STORE, 
No. 48, Washington Street, Boston, . 

8 doors North of the Post Office. 

\ ‘ J HO is daily receiving and constantly supplied 

with, and offers his Friends, Customers and 
Purchasers generally, a very complete assortment of 
Foreign and Domestic Woollen Goods, consisting of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Ladies’ Habit and Pelisse 
Cloths, &c. &e. Among -which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger- 
man Broadcloths, English do. super and fine, of eve- 
ry fashionable color and mixture. Dauble and single 
milled. black, blue, faney colored? and mixed Cassi- 
meres, of English, French and German manufacture. 
American Broadcloths and Cassimeres, of the best 
qualities and most permanent and fashionable dies. 
Ladies Broadcloths, of delicate texture and beautiful 
colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Cloths. 

For Surtouts and Over Coats.—Doubdle milled 
German and London Broadcloths, Kerseys, Lion 
Skin Coatings, Pilot and Beaver Cloths. 

Flannets of English and American Manufacture, 
warranted not to shrink in washing. 

Cashmere and Lama Cloths, Erminettes, Camble- 
teens, French Bombazines, Gambroons, Merinos, 
Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &c. &c. 

Linens and Cottons, bleached and unbleached. 

_Vestings, comprising figured and plain Velvet, 
Silk and Satin. Valentia, Marseilles and Silk and 
Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. 

Trimmings tor Coats, Pants and Vests, viz. But- 

tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, Thread, Canvass, Pad- 








| ding, Brown Linen, Cambrics, Silk Serge, &c. 


Also a general assortment of goods adapted to the 
seasons sclected carefully with reference to strength 
of fabric and beauty of colors and finish, which Pur- 
chasers are respectfully invited to call and examine, 
and are assured that they will be sold at wholesale 
or retail at the very lowest prices. m 23 


r] HE FOUR GOSPELS, with Notes, eqplanatory 
and critical ; with a preface to each Book. By 








These Notes have received very favorable notices 
from many of our most literary periodicats, and they 
will be found a very useful Commentary in the pri- 
vate family or the Sabbath School. Published by 
JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court Siret. jy 20. 


NOPHER NEW HYMN BOOK.—This day 
published by B. H. GREENE, 124 Washington 
Street, corner of Water Street. 

flymus and Prayers for children in. the Sunday 
School, and at Home. This will be found a very 
useful little book for general use as the title iw- 
ports. 

On hand a good supply of the old Boston Sunday 
School Hymn Book, by aSuperintendent. 

Also Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follen- 

Published thisday. A new and neat edition of 
Walker's Service Book for Sunday Schvols. This 
Book is becoming very p-pular, and those who 
wish to introduce it into the Sunday School, can be 
supplied with a copy gratis, by applying as above. 
It contains beside the Prayers, an excellent collec- 
tion of Hymns. july 13. 

ISAAC R. BUTTS, 
VRINTER, 

Corner of Washington and School streets. 
Cards, Blanks, Billets, Circulars, Sermons, Books, 
and every other kind of Printing, 

_ executed well, cheap, and promptly. 

For sale, 2000 Ibs Pica, Small Picea, and Long 
Primer, has been in use about two years, at 18 cents 
a lb. (only 6 cents a Ib. above type metal) and Bour- 
geois, Minion and Nonpareil. Also a good Ramage 
Press, Chases, Imposing Stone §¢ Ke —s may ‘18 

RUIT GARDEN.—Second edition. —WEEKS, 

JORDAN & CO. have just issued the second 
edition this season, of Fruit Garden Companion, 
by E. Suyers, a cheap, practical work on the best 
manner of cultivating the various kinds of fruit.— 
* Those who are lucky enough to have gardens 
should buy the book and make use of it.’ 

Also Flower Garden Gompanion, by E. Sayers, 
second edition, revised and improved. * It is a small 
practical treatise on the management of flowers in 
pots, rooms, the garden greenhouse, §c. 

Mr. Sayer isa regulasly educated and practical 
Gardener, having spent his early years in the Royal 
Gardens of London; and his residence and late ex- 
perience iv this country has givén him a knowledge 
of its soil, climate and culture. july, 27. 

EW BOOK FOR TEACHERS.— The School 
Teacher's Manual, containing practical sug- 
gestions on Teaching and Education. By Henry 
peopl prepared, with a Preface, by T. H. Gallau- 
et. 

* Sound, practical and enlarged views of Educa- 
tion attracted my attention on every page, ****** No 
one who is a teacher of aday or Sunday School can 
fail to be benefitted by its perusal.****** He who 
reads it, if he be employed in the business of instruc: 
tion, will be sure to read it again.’—[Preface 


This day received and y Ss, JOR- 
DAN § CO. for sale by ERS. 10 
ry. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING; 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

TeRrms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

> No subscription discontinued, except at the 
a of the publisher, until all arranges are 
paid. 

All communications, as wel] as letters of business 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address- 
ed to Davip Reep, Boston. 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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